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OASD(>&RA) 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  exasxine  the  utilization  of  Military  ween 
and  to  prepare  contingency  plans  for  increasing  the  use  of  women  to  offset  possible 
shortages  of  sale  recruits  after  the  end  of  the  draft.  It  focused  on  the  critical 
transition  period.  FY  1973-1977,  when  sale  accessions  nay  not  n*et  requirements  or 
the  costs  of  attracting  nales  of  the  requisite  quality  may  be  increased.  The  report 
concentrates  ca  sis  sain  areas  pertaining  to  the  utilization  of  military  voeen: 

(1)  History  of  vcsen  in  the  Arced  Forces;  (2)  Potential  supply  of  women  for  the 
Areed  Forces;  (3)  Assignment  policies;  (4)  Attrition  rates;  (5)  Costs  of  military 
women  versus  sen;  and  (6)  Service  plans  for  increasing  use  of  military  wosen. 
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CENTRAL  AVF  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 
TASK  m 

UTILIZATION  OF  MILITARY  WOMEN 
(A  REPORT  OF  INCREASED  UTILIZATION  OF  »fGf€N,  FY  73-77) 

SUMMARY 


KHgQSE 

the  Central  All -Volunteer  Force  Task  Force  was  asked  to  study  the 
utilization  of  military  women  and  prepare  contingency  plans  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  use  of  voetec  to  offset  possible  shortages  of  sale  recruits  after 
the  end  of  the  draft.  It  focused  on  the  critical  transition  period, 

FT  1973-1977  when  male  accessions  nay  cot  meet  reqairenents  or  the  costs 
of  attracting  males  of  the  requisite  quality  cay  be  increased. 

Shortly  after  this  study  commenced*  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  March  22,  1977.  This  Amendment  states  "Equality 
of  rights  trader  the  law  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  sex."  This  Amendment  brought  the  focus  of 
the  nation  upon  equal  rights  for  women,  and  the  Defense  Department  inten¬ 
sified  its  efforts  '  to  sake  Military  and  Civilian  service  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  cf  Defease  a  model  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  regardless  of  roce, 
sex,  creed,  or  national  origin,*1^ 

During  the  course  of  the  strjdy,  the  "contingency  plans*  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Services  in  respouse  to  the  Task  Force  request  became 
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“action  plans.”  Navy  and  Air  Force  announced  plans  to  increase  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  number  of  military  women  during  FY  1973-1977,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  advised  the  Task  Force  that  it  planned  a  modest  increase, 

SCOPE  AND  STUDY  APPROACH 

The  report  concentrates  on  six  main  areas  pertaining  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  military  women.  These  main  areas,  discussed  below,  are  treated 
in  separate  sections  of  the  report. 

—  History  of  Weaaen  in  .the  Armed  Forces.  The  use  of  voaen  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  traced  to  the  present. 

-«  Potential  Supply  of  tfopen  for  the  Arsed  Forces.  The  supply  of 
voaen  for  enlistment  in  the  Military  Services  is  analyzed.  Factors  which 
constrain  supply  of  women  available  to  the  Armed  Forces  are  discussed. 
Attitudes  of  voaen  toward  enlistment  in  the  military  are  presented  to 
help  make  supply  projections  more  meaningful. 

—  Assignment  Policies.  Past  and  current  assignment  policies  for 
military  voeeen  are  compared  across  the  four  Services.  The  number  of 
military  occupations  open  to  women  and  the  assignment  of  women  to  occupa¬ 
tions  are  presented.  The  impact  of  the  Equal  Eights  Amendment  on  assign¬ 
ment  policy  is  discussed. 

—  Attrition  Rates.  Attrition  rates  for  women  are  compared  across 
Services.  Reasons  for  female  ..attrition  are  discussed.  The  number  of 
years  cf  service  expected  from  a  worna".  is  cospared  with  the  mssber  expected 
from  a  esc.  The  effects  of  policy  rnsnges  on  female  attrition  are 


examined. 


—  Costs  of  Military  Haoen  Versus  Wen.  Comparative  costs  of  sale 
and  feaale  ailitarT^J^rsonnel  are  discussed  based  on  an  Air  Force  cost 

tr 

study.  Differencial  costs  examined  include  accession,  training,  lost 
tice,  ssecical,  PCS,  BAQ,  and  separation.  AttritJcu  rates  for  een  and 
uozsen  were  considered  in  the  cost  cosxmtations. 

—  Service  Plans  for  Increasing  Use  of  Military  Woaen.  Service 
plans  for  increas^ag  the  iuser  of  nilitary  votsen  in  the  FY  1973-1977 
tisa  trace  are  analyzed  and  compared  with  Task  For~v  goals. 

T:-.'-  ssady  considers  all  military  woven  except  officers  in  the 
healing  arta;  s.g.,  nurses,  dietitians,  physical  therapists,  physicians, 
veterinarians,  scd  dentists.  Requirements  and  supply  for  male  and  female 
officers  ia  the  healing  arts  are  tie:-ted  in  the  study  being  prepared  in 
response  to  Task  Order  ^9  <Requires«Cio  and  Supply  of  tfcdicnl  Profes¬ 
sionals,  FY  1973-19??). 

The  Institute  for  Ijefensc  Analysis,  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis, 
and  the  Human  Resources  research  Organization  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  history,  suppi/  ana  attrition.  sections  res pe-. lively.  The  Military 


Services  submitted  data  on  assignment,  attrition-  and  costs  of  military 
wocen  and  their  plans  on  utilization  of  women  during  FY  1973-1977. 

The  Task  Force  request  to  the  Services  for  plans  to  increase  the 
use  of  military  women  specified  that  Army,  Hayy,  and  Air  Force  should 
develop  plans  to  double  the  number  of  militar,  v~ccn  over  FY  1971  end 
strengths  by  FY  1977,  and  that  Marine  Corps  should  increase  the  number  of 
solitary  women  by  about  401  during  the  same  period. 


CCKCLUSIOKS 


1.  During  the  period  when  this  study  was  being  prepared,  the 
Services  announced  plans  tc  increase  significantly  the  cusoer  of  military 
vowen  during  FY  1973-1977-  The  chart  on  the  following  page  shows  DOG 
planned  female  end-strength  each  year  from  FY  1971  to  1977.  Service 
olans,  for  the  most  part,  fulfill  Task  Force  planning  goals, 

—  Havy  and  Air  Force  plans  for  increasing  use  of  ailitary  women 
exceed  the  planning  goals  set  forth  in  the  Task  Force  request. 

—  Artsy  achieves. the  goal  by  FY  1973. 

—  Marine  Corps  plans  fall  short,  of  the  T3sk  Force  objective  because 
Marine  Corps  believes  that  recruiting  difficulties  and  high  loss  rates 
limit  its  ability  to  cake  tecre  than  a  modest  increase  in  female  military 
strength.  The  Task  Force  concludes  that  these  problems  can  be  solved, 
in  time,  by  Karine  Corps. 
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2.  History  shows  that  a  token  number  of  women  have  been  used  in 
the  Arsed  Forces  and  that  they  have  been  assigned  to  a  restricted  variety 
of  positions  —  primarily  in  administration  and  the  healing  arts.  During 
World  War  21,  women  represented  2.2"  of  total  military  strength.  By 

FY  1967,  female  representation  had  dropped  to  1.0%.  It  rose  to  1.9%  by 
the  end  of  FY  1972.  The  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the 
national  movement  for  equal  opportunity  for  women  will  result  in  increased 
use  of  women  in  the  Military  Services.  Service  plans  will  raise  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  military  women  to  ■'bout  A. 2”  of  total  military  strength  by  end 
1/ 

FY  1977.-^ 

3.  The  availability  of  women  seeking  commissions  as  officers  is 
reported  by  the  Services  as  more  than  adequate  to  meet  planned  require¬ 
ments. 

4-.  The  potential  supply  of  enlisted  women  can  sustain  a  substantial 
increase  in  secessions  of  military  vomer,  above  the  approximately  14,000 
enlisted  in  FY  1972.  Service  goals  of  increasing  annual  accessions  to 
about  35,000  by  FY  1977  appear  easily  attainable.  Further  increases 
in  annual  accessions  of  voaea  appear  feasible.  Supply  estimates  will  be 
improved  as  recruiting  is  intensified  and  accession  goals  are  gradually 
increased. 


If  The  percentages  discussed  in  this  paragraph  include  women  in  the 
healing  arts  in  order  tc  provide  an  historical  comparison  with 
World  War  II  data. 
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5.  Mental  and  educational  standards  for  women  are  considerably 
higher  in  all  Services  than  for  men.  In  addition,  the  supply  of  Military 
women  is  restricted  by  policies  with  respect  to  minimum  age,  m-'rital 
status,  and  dependents:  which  are  different  from  policies  for  sen.  ^ese 
differences  may  be  illegal  after  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  ratified. 

6.  Service  assignment  policies,  which  previously  discriminated 
seriously  against  women,  have  recently  undergone  rapid  and  substantial 
change.  For  example,  except  in  Marine  Corps,  the  percentage  of  job 
specialties  open  to  women  has  increased  significantly. 

?.  Attrition  rates  have  been  higher  for  women  than  for  men.  As 
policies  discriminating  against  women  have  been  changed  to  treat  men  and 
women  sore  equally,  attrition  rates  for  women  have  hegw;  to  decline  and 
will  likely  decline  further. 

8.  There  are  significant  differences  between  Services  in  attrition 
rates  for  military  women.  Air  Force  has  the  lowest  attrition  rate  and 
Marine  Corps  the  highest. 

9.  A  comprehensive  Air  Force  cost  study  concluded  that  the  cost  of 
women  officers  was  lower  than  for  male  officers  and  that  the  cost  of 
enlisted  women  was  about  the  same  as  for  enlisted  -ten.  Higher  accession, 
training,  and  uniform  costs  for  women  are  more  than  balanced  by  lower 


medical,  P-AQ,  and  PCS  costs.  Detailed,  reliable  data  on  differential 
costs  are  not  readily  available  from  the  other  Services.  The  Task  Force 
estimates  that  at  this  time,  the  other  Servicer  will  find  that  women  are 
a  cost-effective  resource.  However,  costs  tor  females  versus  males  are 
expected  to  change  over  time.  Expected  man-years  for  male  enlistees  will 
most  likely  increase  as  the  number  of  draft  motivated  enlistees  declines. 
In  order  for  women  to  continue  to  he  a  cost-effective  resource,  f< male 
attrition  rates  must  also  decline  in  the  future.  As  a  rough  guide,  it 
is  estimated,  based  on  Air  Force  data  anc  cost  model,  that  the  female 
expected  years  of  service  should  be  at  least  657.  of  the  male  expected 
years  of  service  for  females  tc  remain  cost-effective.  The  break-even 
point  will  vary  by  Hili.cary  Service  and  over  time  as  other  components 
of  the  cost  model  may  change. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Task  Force's  original  objective  was  to  examine  the  contingency 
option  of  increasing  the  use  of  military  women  to  offset  possible  short¬ 
ages  in  a3«.e  accessions.  During  the  course  of  the  study.  Air  Force  and 
Havy  announced  plans  to  increase  the  number  of  women  to  m  e  *et.  higher 
level  than  the  goals  identified  in  the  Task  Force  contingency  option  and 
Artsy  announced  its  plan  to  achieve  the  Task  Force  goal.  Karine  Corps 
advised  the  Task  Force  that  it  plans  tc  make  a  modest  increase  in  female 
military  strength,  initiatives  already  taken  by  the  Services  meet 


the  main  objective  of  the  study;  therefore,  the  recotsrienviatiOT-.s 
necessarily  limited  in  scope. 


The  Task  Force  recommends  that: 


1.  Service  plans  for  increasing  the  number  of  womev.  during  the 
FY  1973-1977  time  frame  be  .accepted  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(M&RA).  As  more  experience  is  gained  in  recruiting  and  in  using  women 
in  a  wider  spectrum  of  job  assignments,  an  assessment  should  be  made  by 
the  Services  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (M&RA)  of  the  advisability 
of  further  expanding  the  use  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

2.  Marine  Corps  should  intensify  its  recruiting  efforts  for  enlisted 
women,  open  additional  job  specialties  to  women,  and  take  action  to  reduce 
attrition  rates  to  a  level  more  comparable  to  that  being  experienced  by 
the  other  Services.  After  six  months  of  effort  in  making  these  improve¬ 
ments,  Marine  Corps  should  advise  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (M&RA) 

of  the  results  achieved  and  how  these  results  affect  its  FY  1974  plans 
for  female  military  strength  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

3.  In  anticipation  of  being  forced  by  legal  authority  to  equalize 
entry  standards  for  men  and  women  with  respect  to  education,  test  scores, 
age,  marital  status,  and  dependency.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (M&RA) 
should  prepare  a  DOD  Directive  and  initiate  legislative  proposals  designed 
to  bring  about  equality  in  an  orderly  way. 

4.  Comparable  data  on  attrition  for  male  and  female  military  person¬ 
nel  by  Service  should  be  collected  and  reviewed  quarterly  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (M&RA). 

5.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  should  develop  more  accurate  data  on 
differential  costs  of  military  men  and  women  and  track  these  over  time. 

To  enable  these  costs  to  be  compared  across  Services,  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  Defense  (H&RA)  should  work  witn  the  Services  to  develop  a  cosnon  cost 
sad el . 

6.  The  Services  should  collect  data  cn  the  validity  of  Service  apti 
tude  tests  in  selecting  vcssen  for  entry  level  kill  training  ano  assign¬ 
ment. 

7.  Air  Force,  as  the  executive  agent  responsible  for  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASYAS),  should  determine  whether 
this  test  instrursent  requires  revision  when  used  to  test  female  high 
school  students  or  when  used  as  an  operational  test  for  entrance  screen¬ 
ing  and  assignment. 

3.  To  facilitate  achievement  of  the  expanded  recruitment  goals  for 
wosen,  the  Services  should  conduct  aggressive  information  and  advertising 
camp -signs  to  improve  public  awareness  of  the  roles  of  worsen  in  Military 
Service  and  career  opportunities  th3t  are  being  offered.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (MwtA)  should  include  this  objective  in  the  DOD 
institutional  advertisi:  g  program,  beginning  in  FT  1974. 

9.  Legislation  to  provide  military  vesen  rights  of  sponsorship  and 
EAQ  equal  to  the  benefits  provided  military  men  was  introduced  in  the 
92nd  Congress.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (H&R A)  should  insure  that 
this  legislation  is  reintroduced  in  the  93rd  Congress,  and  should  make 
every  effort  to  insure  its  passage, 

10,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  should  consider  chat  an  option 
exists  to  increase  the  number  of  women  beyond  present  Service  plans  if 
shortages  develop  in  male  accessions. 
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REPORT  ON 

UTILIZATION  OF  MILITARY  Wm 
INTRODUCTION 


Purpose 

This  study  was  conducted  by  the  Central  All-Volunteer  Force  Task 
Force  in  response  to  Task  Order  #4,  “Utilisation  of  Military  Women, 

Tt  73-77 **  (Tab  A).  It  is  designed  to  provide  a  contingency  option  for 
oeeting  All-Volunteer  Force  objectives  by  increasing  use  of  vooen  to 
offset  any  shortage  of  sen.  It  is  focused  on  the  critical  transition 
period,  FY  1973-1977,  when  sale  accessions  ©ay  not  aeet  requirements  cr 
sale  recruiting  costs  cay  increase  because  of  tight  supply  of  Gen  having 
requisite  quality.  The  study  is  one  of  several  conducted  by  the  Central 
All-Volunteer  Force  Task  Force  to  evaluate  contingency  options  far  main¬ 
taining  required  military  manpower  in  a  zero-draft  environment. 

Seport  92-SI  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of 
Manpower  in  the  Military  of  the  Cocssittee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives  (Pike  Subcommittee)  gives  added  reason  to  conduct  the 
study.  The  report  states: 

We  are  concerned  that  the  department  of  Defense  and  each  of  the 
military  services  are  guilty  of  “tokenis©"  in  the  recruitment 
and  utilization  of  vooen  in  the  Arced  Forces.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  zero  draft  environment  or  as  all- 
volunteer  military  force,  women  could  asd  should  play  a  more 


» 
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inportant  role.  We  strongly  urged  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an>J 
the  Service  Secretaries  tr  develop  a  program  which  will  permit 
women  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  serving  in  our  Arced 
Forces. 

In  addition,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve 

Affairs)  stated  the  basic  DOD  policy  ♦n  rise  of  military  women  in  a  e^emc- 

randus  to  the  Military  Departments  on  April  6,  1972.  Be  stated: 

I  wish  you  /the  Military  Departments/  would  take  action  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  unnecessary  distinction  in  regulations  applying  to 
women,  and  where  appropriate,  recommend  legislation  to  elis&nste 
any  inequities  which  are  now  required  by  law.  As  a  guiding 
principle  women  aust  be  given  equal  opportunity  and  treatment. 

The  effective  utilization  of  women  in  the  Arced  Forces  can  be 
greatly  Improved  by  the  elimination  of  regulations  which  create 
distinctions  which  ere  burdensome.  Separate  organisations  and 
restricted  assigiraents  do  not  provide  adequate  career  opportunity 
for  women  even  though  pay  and  promotion  potential  are  equal  to 
that  of  men. 

Scope  and  Study  Approach 


Task  Order  #4  identified  six  sub-tasks: 

—  Sub-Task  #1.  Consider  the  history  of  use  of  women  in  the  Arsed 
Forces. 

—  Sub-Task  #2.  Determine  the  potential  supply  of  women  for  the 
Arced  Forces. 

—  Sub- Task  #3.  Cospare  assignment  policies  for  military  women  in 
the  four  Services. 

—  Sub-Task  #4.  Review  and  compare  attrition  rate3  for  sdLlitaty 
women  in  the  four  Services. 

--  Sub-Task  #5.  Examine  differential  costs  of  military  women  as 
compared  to  military  sen. 

—  Sub- Task  #6.  Review  Service  plans  for  increasing  the  number  of 
military  women  in  the  FT  73-77  tine  frame. 


With  assistance  of  outside  agencies,  namely,  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analysis,  the  Center  for  Haval  Analysis,  and  the  Hunan  Resources 
Research  Organisation,  the  Task  Force  completed  the  sub-tasks  on  the 
history  of  military  women  and  the  potential  supply  of  women  to  provide 
background  for  the  reminder  of  the  study. 

The  Services  were  requested  to  submit  data  on  assignments,  attrition, 
and  costs  of  military  women  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  analysis  of  Service 
plans  for  increasing  the  nuaber  of  military  women  in  the  FY  1973-1977 
tiae  frame. 

Finally,  the  Task  Force  analyzed  Service  plans  and  developed  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Hie  Task  Force  request  to  the  Services  for  plans  to  increase  the 
us*  of  military  women  specified  that  Army,  Havy,  and  Air  Force  should 
approximately  double  the  nosier  of  military  women  over  FY  1971  end- 
strengths  by  end-FY  1977  and  Karine  Corps  should  increase  the  number  of 
military  women  by  about  &Q  percent  during  the  same  time  period.  Ei'd- 
FY  1971  strengths  and  ®nd-FY  1977  planning  goals  ire  as  shown  below; 


s 
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Table  1 

Goals  Established  by  the  Task  Force 


for  Increasing  Nursfcer  of  Milit 


11.825 


24.800 


10.000 


Military  Service 


Voaen  Officers 
Enlisted  Vctaen 
Total 


Vbsen  Officers 
Enlisted  Voesen 
Total 

lir  Force 
Vocten  Officers 
Enlisted  Vctaen 
Total 

Marine  Corps 
Wcoen  Officers 
Enlisted  Vonea 
Total 


©  Totals 
Kcaen  Officers 
Enlisted  Wbcen 
Total 


1/  Excludes  officers  in  the  healing  arts. 

During  the  period  when  this  study  was  being  prepared  the  Services 
announced  action  plans  to  significantly  increase  the  nueber  of  eilitary 
woven  during  FT  1573-1977.  The  Service  action  plans,  which  are  discussed 
ic  the  Plans  section  of  this  report,  for  the  cost  part,  fulfilled  Task 
F  rce  Planning  Goals. 


6,122 

11,400 

1,157 

2,600 

10.132 

20.200 

11,28S 

22,800 

278 

400 

1,981 

2.700 

2,259 

3,100 

3,018 

6,250 

29.414 

57.700 

32,432 

! 

83,950 

■ 

The  Task  Force  did  n^t  find  it  feasible  in  this  study  tc  assess 
the  maximum  masker  of  women  that  should  or  could  be  used  effectively 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  study  considers  all  military  women  except  officers  it  the  healing 
arts,  e.g. ,  nurses,  dietitians,  physical  therapists,  physicians,  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  dentists.  Requirements  and  supply  for  men  and  women  officers 
in  the  healing  arts  are  treated  in  the  study  prepared  in  response  to  Task 
Order  #9  (Requirements  and  Supply  of  Medical  Professionals,  FT  1973- 
1977). 

In  conducting  the  study,  the  Task  Force,  and  the  Services  in  providing 
input  to  the  study,  were  guided  by  the  following  assumptions: 

--  That  military  worsen  will  not  participate  as  active  seekers  cf 
combatant  units. 

—  That  in  the  zero  draft  environment,  there  nay  be  a  shortfall  of 
esale  accessions  of  the  desired  quality. 

—  That  there  will  be  no  Department  of  liefense  imposed  personnel 
policies  which  discriminate  between  the  sexes  on  any  basis  other 
than  physical  capafcflity  to  perform  military  tasks  or  involvement 
in  combat. 

—  That  within  the  limits  of  equity  and  combat  effectiveness,  the 
military  labor  source  having  the  lowest  total  cost  is  preferable. 


Hf' 


the  Institute  for  Defense  analysis  reviewed  the  history  of  use  of 
wooen  in  the  Aroed  Forces  to  identify  trends ,  policies,  and  any  other 
factors  that  night  be  useful  in  designing  and  executing  new  prograns  to 
increase  the  use  of  military  voaen.  The  report  subsit ted  to  the  Task 
Force  is  at  Tab  B.  Sobs  of  the  aost  pertinent  historical  facts  are  sub- 
■arized  below. 

Although  worsen  have  assisted  Aaerican  fighting  sen  during  every 
aajor  war  since  the  Revolution,  not  until  World  War  I  did  wooes,  other 
than  curses,  serve  in  the  Arsed  Forces  in  a  formal  or  organized  capacity. 
Curing  this  war,  approx inately  13, COO  wocen  served  with  full  military 
status  in  the  Navy  and  Narine  Corps  as  "Yeoaanettes”  and  "Marinette*. " 
These  two  organizations  were  disbanded  after  the  war  and  the  Arsed  Forces 
reverted  to  all-sale  status,  except  for  women  in  the  healing  arts. 
Although  some  efforts  were  made  in  the  intervening  peacetime  period,  it 
was  not  until  the  crisis  created  by  World  War  II  that  legislation 
creating  vosea’s  components  in  the  Araed  Services  was  passed. 

By  1945,  when  military  strength  reached  its  Vorld  War  II  peak, 
266,256  wooen  were  serving  with  the  UAC,  WAVES,  Women  Marines,  and  Nurses 
Corps  as  shown  in  Table  II.  This  represented  2.2  percent  of  the  12 
ailllon  persons  serving  in  the  Military  Services  at  that  tine.  Although 
It  was  originally  planned  that  wooen  would  occupy  only  a  relatively  saall 
ntnber  of  skills  (clerks,  telephone  operators,  chauffeurs,  cooks,  etc.). 
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Table  II 


Military  Women  as  Percent  of  Total  Military  Strength 


Year 

- Total - 

Military.  Strength 

- r~ 

1/ 

Percer 

1945 

12,124,418 

266,256 

2.2 

1943 

1,445,910 

14,458 

1.0 

1949 

1,615,360 

18,081  * 

l.l 

1950 

1,460,261 

22,069 

1.5 

1951 

3,249,455 

39,625  ; 

1.2 

1952 

3,635,912 

45,934  * 

1.3 

1953 

3,555.067 

45,485 

1.3 

1954 

3,302,104 

38,600 

1.2 

1955 

2,935,107 

35,191 

1.2 

1956 

2,806,441 

33,646 

1.2 

1957 

2,795,798 

32,173 

1.2 

1558 

2,600,581 

31,176 

1.2 

1959 

2,504,310 

31,718 

1.3 

1560 

2,476,435 

31,550 

1.3 

1961 

2,483,771 

32*071 

1.3 

1962 

2,807,819 

32,213 

1.1 

1963 

2,699,677 

30,771 

1.1 

1964 

2,687,409 

29,795 

1,1 

1965 

2,655,389 

30,610 

1.2 

j  1966 

3,094,058 

32,589 

1.1 

:  1967 

3,376,880 

35,173 

1.0 

!  1568  ; 

3,547,902 

38,397 

1.1 

1969  { 

3,460,162 

39,506 

1.1 

1970  | 

3,066,294 

41,479 

1.4 

1971  | 

2,714,72? 

42,775 

1.6 

1972  ! 

2,323.079 

45.033 

1,9 

1/  Includes  officers  in  the  healing  arts  (nurses,  dieticians,  etc.). 


Source:  "Selected  Manpower  Statistics,"  Directorate  for  Information 
Operations,  OASD  (Comptroller),  Aoril  15,  1972,  Charts 
?22.2  and  P25.6. 
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increasing  shortages  of  men  for  various  specialties  led  to  a  wide  expan¬ 
sion  cf  the  list  of  positions  authorized  for  women  and  actually  held  by 


theta. 

In  1948,  Congress  conferred  permanent  military  status  on  the  female 

members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps,  but  limited  the 

strength  of  women,  less  healing  arts,  in  each  Service  to  not  more  th3» 

two  percent  of  total  strength.  Sene  of  the  Services  reached  this  ceiling 

and  the  number  of  worsen  in  the  Arced  Forces,  including  the  healing  arts, 

was  a  fairly  constant  one  plus  percent  of  the  total  force.  Even  during 

toe  Korean  conflict,  the  number  did  not  exceed  1.3  percent. 

In  1967,  Congressional  strength  limitations  on  women  were  removed. 

Ike  Secretary  of  each  Military  Department  was  allowed  to  prescribe  the 

number  of  women  within  Congressionaily  imposed  overall  manpower  ceilings. 

Ibis  change  had  little  effect.  Use  number  of  women  has  grown  slowly, 

reaching  1.9  percent  of  the  total  force  in  FY  1972. 

As  women's  rights  began  to  receive  mere  attention  and  the  Equal 

Plights  Amendment  was  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification,  the 

Department  of  Defense  reviewed  i^s  policies  toward  women.  Additionally, 

on  April  6,  1972,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (F&RA)  provided 

specific  goals  when  he  stated: 

I  wish  you  /the  Military  Department^/  would  take  action  to 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  distinction  in  regulations  applying 
to  women,  and  where  appropriate,  recommend  legislation  to 
eliminate  any  inequities  which  are  now  required  by  law.  A.s  a 
guiding  principle  women  must  be  given  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment. 

The  effective  utilization  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  elimination  of  regulations  which  create 
distinctions  which  sra  burdensome.  Separate  organizations  and 
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restricted  assignments  do  not  provide  adequate  career  opportun- 
i ty  for  women  even  though  pay  and  promotion  potential  are  equal 
to  that  of  men. 

Of  equal  concern  to  the  Department  is  the  achievement  of  the 
President’s  objective  of  an  All-Volunteer  Force  by  1  July  1973.  To 
this  end,  the  Central  All-Volunteer  Force  Task  Force  was  asked  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  number  of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
should  it  be  necessary  to  make  up  any  shortfalls  of  male  volunteers. 

The  pursuit  of  these  two  goals,  equal  opportunity  and  greater 
utilization,  say  well  bring  about  the  most  revolutionary  policy  changes 
experienced  in  the  history  of  women  in  the  military. 


POTENTIAL  SUPPLY  OF  WOMEN  FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  availability  of  women  seeking  consnissions  as  officers  is  reported 
by  the  Services  as  more  than  adequate  to  meet  planned  requirements.  How¬ 
ever,  the  supply  of  women  for  enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces  ha3  not  been 
tested  by  attempting  through  aggressive  recruiting  to  enlist  large  numbers 
of  women  under  present  pay  scales  and  with  expanded  job  opportunities. 
Hence,  the  Task  Force  requested  the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  (CHA)  to 
consider  other  ways  of  making  useful  projections  of  the  potential  supply 
of  military  women. 

Female  Labor  Force 

CNA,  after  analyzing  tht  task,  determined  that  the  best  indication  of 
supply  would  ba  obtained  by  projecting  the  size  anc  characteristics  of  rfce 
17-25  year  old  female  labor  f^rce.  It  should  be  possible,  CNA  reasoned, 
to  compare  labor  force  sizes  for  males  and  females  and  to  cake  some  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  feasibility  of  increasing  the  number  of  women  accessions 
into  the  Armed  Forces.  The  CNA  study,  "Projections  and  Characteristics  of 
the  17-25  Tear  Old  Female  Labor  Force,  1972-77,"  is  at  Tab  C.  The  CNA 
projections  are  summarized  in  Table  III. 

Table  III 

Female  Population  Trend •.  Age  .7-25 


Total  Population 
Labor  Force 

Single  Woos n  in  Labor  Force 


*7 — 

i£i 


<■  i 


Single  vc-sen  in  the  labor  force  are  ©ore  likely  candidates  for 
military  service  than  those  in  the  other  two  groups.  Hence,  the  Task 
Force  chose  to  use  this  group  to  make  further  projections. 

Current  statutes  prohibit  enlisting  women  younger  than  18  yaars 
old.  Hence,  17  year  olds  should  not  be  considered  in  the  available 
supply.  Also,  the  age  distribution  of  women  enlistees,  shown  in  the 
table  below,  indicates  that  few  women  over  24  years  old  enlist  under 
present  conditions  (although  the  Task  Force  does  not  accept  that  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  be  changed  rather  easily).  Thus,  the  25  year  old  cohort 
should  be  dropped,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  in  considering  available 
supply. 

Table  IV 

Age  Distribution  of  Women  Enlistees  at  Entry 

Artsy 


1 

j  Age  at  Entrv 

Percent 

»  ! 

ol/ 

IS 

35.7 

24.8 

20 

15.5 

21 

9.4 

22 

4.7 

23 

2.7 

; 

24 

j 

1.5 

*  25  and  over 

• 

1.3 

*  Total 

! 

IGG.G 

y  Seventeen  year  old  females  ineligible  to  enlist. 

Source:  GSB(M5r-l.A}  Jtenpover  ksscarcfc  Hotev  "Cospariron  of  Certain  Charac¬ 
ter!  sties  of  Male  and  Female  Amy  Enlisted  Personnel."  February 
1972.  Based  on  1969  U.S.  Array  data. 
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Eliminating  the  17  year  old  and  25  year  old  groups  reduces  the  CNA 
projections  of  single  worsen  in  the  full- t ice  labor  pool  to  the  levels 
shown  below: 

Table  V 

Prelection  of  Female,  Full -Tice  Labor  Force 
tor  Single  Women,  18-24  Tears  Old 
(1972-1977) 

(000) 

1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  192? 

2,196  2,240  2,284  2,328  2,368  2,405 


The  Services  have  eat  maintained  data  on  the  percentage  of  vcoen 
applicants  who  have  bees  rejected  for  cental,  physical  c-r  moral  reason*. 


The  rejection  rate  for  men  is  approximately  35®.  Applying  the  saae 

1/ 


factor  tc-  the  above  projections  reduces  it  as  shown  be  low  r- 

TabJe  VI 

Projection  of  Fetoale,  full-Tiae  Labor  Force  for 
Single  Women.  18-24  Tears  Old,  Potentially  Qualified  fer 


Enlisted  Military  Service^ 


1/ 


(1972-1977) 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1,427 

1,456 

1,485 

1,513 

1,539 

1.563 

1/  Assuming  comparable  saie-fenale  enlistseat  standards. 


1 /  The  current  cental  standards  for  women  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  for  cam.  Based  on  current  standards,  approxlcately  65'X  of  the 
female  poui  would  be  disqualified  for  military  service  instead  of  35% 
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Xequiresetrs/Pool 


\n  1973  I  FY  1974  I  FY  1975  I  FY  1976  i  Ff  197? 


1485.0  *1513.0  {1539.0 


~  Based  an  Service  plsns  submitted  to  7ssk  Force. 

LooV.eS.  at  another  say,  in  FY  1973,  it  would  be  necessary  to  attrac 
one  sosan  oat  of  every  67  quail  .'led  single  vown  in  the  full-tice  labor 
force  in  order  to  c*at  accession  requirsoeuts.  Because  of  higher 
accession  requireoents  in  FY  1977.  it  vould  be  necessary  to  attract  one 
out  of  44.  These  appear  to  be  reodest.  attainable  goals. 


Mental 


Saw  1  Air  Force  1  Marine  Coir 


Kales  JFesales  .  KaleaJFeit  ’as  I  MaleslFe**?**  i  Kales! Feaals 


5.5 

59.6 

34.5 

0 

0 


22.3  1.2  j  23.31  44.2  i  22 

26.5  .2  i  19.3 


which  provide  a  seasure  of  an  individual**  learning 
stered  to  all  ir.coed.ng  personnel.  Ihe  test  scores 
road  cental  groups.  Mental  group  I  indicates  the 
d  cental  group  IV  is  the  lowest  category  accepted 
e. 


In  all  cases,  the  percentages  or  wsoen  in  the  highest  tvo  cental 
groups  exceed  that  of  the  nen.  Mental  group  III  wosen  are  of 
higher  quality  than  cental  group  III  sen  because  only  upper  cental  group 
III  votsen  are  eligible  to  enlist. 

the  Task  Force  exanined  the  hypothesis  that  cental  standards  should 
be  higher  for  worsen  because  the  occupations  to  which  women  are  assigned 
night  require  higher  quality  than  the  broader  range  of  occupations 
open  to  aen.  For  example,  wcsaan  are  occluded  by  taw  Cross  coabat  occupa¬ 
tions  which  have  lower  quality  requirement*  than  «say  ether  occupations . 

The  FY  1973  occupational  training  plans  for  Bales  and  females  were  analysed 
and  compared  with  the  quality  requirements  for  each  occupation.  (Assign¬ 
ments  to  an  occupation  are  based  on  the  sane  aptitude  score  for  raea  and 
wocen.)  The  quality  requirements  needed  to  meet  the  FY  1973  training 
plans  did  not  differ  significantly  for  sen  and  women. 

The  higher  standards  required  of  female  applicants  decreases  the 
size  of  the  available  recruiting  pool.  By  lowering  the  standards  ter 
females  to  catch  those  for  males,  the  Services  coaid  greatly  expand 
the  inventory  of  eligible  females  and  still  ceet  the  quality  requirements 
for  occupations .  — ^ 


1/  It  should  be  cautioned  that  conversions  frets  Service  aptitude  scores 
to  aental  groups  for  purpose  of  this  analysis  were  cade  on  sale 
conversion  tables.  It  is  possible  that  the  conversion  rabies  are  not 
appropriate  for  females. 


^  Physical  Standards  for  Entry.  The  physical  profile  series  is  a  device 
for  commicetisg  the  general  physical  condition  of  an  examinee  to  nos* 
,-dical  personnel.  The  series  oses  grades  1  through  4  in  six  factors, 
grade  one  being  the  highest.  In  both  the  Arcy  and  Karine  Corps,  the 
physical  profile  for  entry  of  women  is  higher  than  that  "required  for  acn 
as  shewn  below.  Savy  and  Air  Force  have  the  saae  physical  profile  require¬ 


ments  fc-c  fesales  as  for  cale3. 


Table  IX 


Enlisted  Physical  Profile  Requirements— 

I  Physical j  Upper  1  Lower  I Hearing/ i Vision/ s | 

■Service/Sex  Capacitr  i  Extremities !  Ext  realities  i  Ears  \  Eyes  iPsychiatriq 


o/ 

Ken 

Women 

Karine*^ 

Ken 

Women 


i  2 

I  1 


If  The  range  of  grades  i*  1-4,  with  1  the  highest. 

2/  AR  601-210,  Table  2-1. 

3/  Military  Personnel  Procurement  Manual  (MPPM),  paragraph  2206.4. 

A  comparison  o t  required  ninirxza  physical  profiles  indicates  that 
there  would  be  a  significant  reduction  in  the  potential  supply  of  women 
if  there  were  a  strict  application  of  the  existing  standards  to  woaea 
applicants.  However,  in  actual  practice  less  than  1%  of  the  women  appli¬ 
cants  to  Army  and  Karine  Corps  art  eliminated  because  of  the  disparity 
between  nale  and  fesale  physical  standards.  Although  the  difference  in 
standards  is  not  resulting  in  a  significant  number  of  rejections,  the 
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difference  coaid  stake  D00  a  target  for  a  lawsuit  because  it  does  consti¬ 
tute  discriminatory  treatment  against  feaale  enlistment  applicants. 

Age  Limits.  By  law,  women  Mist  be  13  years  ole  to  enlist  while  oen 
can  enlist  at  age  17.  Also,  statute  requires  women  under  21  years  eld  to 
obtain  parental  consent  in  order  to  enlist  whereas  sen  over  18  require  no 
parental  consent.—^ 

The  elimination  of  the  17  year  old  group  of  voaen  restricts  the 
potential  supply  of  women  volunteers.  The  parental  consent  requirement 
complicates  recruiting.  SR  11064  was  introduced  in  the  92nd  Congress  to 
remove  these  two  iceqr.ities.  The  Department  of  Defense  supports  this 
bill.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  bill  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  93rd 
Congress. 

Dependency  and  Marital  Standards  for  Entry.  A  married  woman  who 
otherwise  meets  eligibility  criteria  cannot  enlist  in  the  Army  or  Karine 
Corps  without  receiving  a  waiver  because  of  her  marital  status.  Similarly, 
the  Amy  and  Karine  Corps  do  not  allow  feaale  enlistees  to  have  dependent 
children,  although  waivers  are  scaetises  possible.  Yet,  ©ale  enlistees 
who  are  married  and  who  have  dependent  children  can  enlist  without  a 
waiver.  In  Havy  and  Air  Force,  dependency  and  aarltat  status  criteria 
are  very  similar  for  sen  and  worsen.  Seven  percent  cf  the  women  currently 
enlisting  in  the  Air  Force  are  serried.  If  Arsy  and  Karine  Corps 
liberalize  their  policy,  they  would  increase  the  supply  of  wosen  avail¬ 
able  for  enllstsent. 


1/  Title  10,  U.S.  Code 
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In  sunnary,  sore  stringent  requirements  for  women  than  men  in  regard 
to  age,  sarital  status,  dependents,  educational  and  mental  standards, 
and  physical  standards  exist  in  all  Services  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  Until  discriminatory  restrictions  are  removed,  the  pool  of 
qualified  women  is  unnecessarily  constricted  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Services  and  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Human  Goals  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (Tah  $). 

Propensity  of  resales  to  Enlist 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  R.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  Army  advertising 
agency,  of  women's  attitudes  toward  military  service  gives  added  insight 
into  proclivity  of  young  women  tc  volunteer  for  the  Arced  Forces.  A 
representative  sample  of  720  young  women  was  interviewed.  The  group  was 
about  equally  distributed  among: 

—  Single  working  girls  in  the  age  range  18-24  (the  same  group  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  above  projections) . 

—  High  school  seniors. 

—  Junior  college  students. 


The  cost  significant  finding  of  the  study  is  that  few  of  the  wosen 
interviewed  had  more  than  scant  knowledge  of  the  roles  of  military  women. 
Only  ZZ  indicated  that  they  were  very  familiar  with  military  careers  for 


Table  XII 


Attitude  Toward  Enlisting  in  WAG 
{Single  Working  Girls  18-24) 


Said  they  felt  this  way 
about  enlisting  in  5/AC: 

Percent 

Very  favorable 

4* 

Somewhat  favorable 

91 

Neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable 

15X 

Somewhat  unfavorable 

III 

Very  unfavorable 

59Z  ! 
| 

No  Response 

i 

4LU 

Total 

1001 

(Number  of  respondents)  (225) 


A  similar  survey  of  16-21  year  old  sales  conducted  in  Novessber  1971- 
indicates  that  with  no  draft,  four  percent  of  the  sample  responded  that 
they  would  definitely  enlist  for  active  service  and  seven  core  percent 
replied  thac  they  would  probably  enlist.  Hence,  on  the  basis  of  these 
surveys,  the  likelihood  of  young  sales  enlisting  appears  to  be  roughly 
the  same  as  the  likelihood  of  young  women  enlisting. 

Thus,  from  comparable  size  supplies  of  young  men  and  women,  each 
having  similar  attitudes  toward  enlisting  for  active  service,  we  night 
expect  the  total  number  of  potential  sale  and  female  volunteers  to  be 


1 /  "Attitudes  of  Youth  Toward  Military  Service:  A  Comparison  of  Results 
of  Rational  Surveys  Conducted  in  May  1971  and  November  1971,"  Gilbert 
Youth  Research,  Inc.,  Consulting  Report,  CR-07-72-16,  dtd  April  1972. 


roughly  equivalent.  Yet,  we  know  that  over  400,000  men  will  likely 
enlist  during  FT  1973.  Therefore,  the  probability  of  enlisting  one-tenth 
as  cany  women  (40,000)  should  be  very  high.  Frcm  this  admittedly  non¬ 
rigorous  analysis,  the  Task  Force  estimates  that  the  supply  of  potential 
women  volunteers  easily  matches  projected  F¥  iV74  accession  requirements 
of  35,000, 

The  Task  Force,  on  the  basis  of  its  analysis  of  supply  of  women, 
concludes  that  the  potential  supply  of  military  women  can  sustain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  accession  of  military  women  over  the  approximately 
14,600  enlisted  in  Ff  19?2.  Supply  estimates  will  be  improved  as  recruit¬ 
ing  Is  intensified  and  accession  goals  ere  gradually  increased. 
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ASSIGNMENT  POLICIES 

Assignment  policies  for  military  women  have  two  main  effects  on 
increased  use  of  military  women.  First,  large  numbers  of  women  will  not 
be  attracted  to  volunteer  for  military  service  unless  interesting, 
challenging, and  rewarding  occupations  are  open  to  them.  Second >  the 
maximum  number  of  women  who  can  be  effectively  used  in  military  service 
is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  occupations  open  to  them. 

In  this  sub-task,  the  following  will  be  considered: 

--  Military  occupations  open  to  women. 

—  Actual  assignments  of  women  to  occupations. 

—  Aptitude  testing  of  women. 

—  Impact  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  assignments  of  women. 

While  the  Task  Force  has  not  attempted  to  determine  the  optimum  number 
of  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  any  point  in  time,  it  does  believe  that, 
as  assignment  policies  fc-r  women  and  men  become  more  standardized,  men  and 
woman  will  become  mu^h  more  interchangeable  in  military  assignments. 
Occupations  Open  to  Women 

The  Services  have  in  the  past  been  quite  restrictive  on  the  number  of 
occupations  open  to  woman.  Report  92-51  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Utilization  of  Manpower  in  the  Military  of  the  Corasittee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (?ike  Subcommittee)  comments  as 
follows  on  testimony  of  Service  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  assignment  of 
women: 
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With  regard  to  MOS's,  there  was  the  recurring  these  that  they 
were  reviewing  the  opening  up  of  new  MOS's  for  women  all  the 
time.  Yet  despite  their  satisfaction,  women  officers  are  used 
in  only  three-quarters  of  the  ncncombat  occupations  and  are  ccn- 
cactrated  in  administration.  manpower,  personnel,  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  conrrunications  occupations.  The  use  of  enlisted  women 
is  even  more  concentrated.  While  some  women  are  found  in  about 
two- thirds  of  the  noncombat  occupations,  nearly  70  percent  are 
assigned  in  administrative  and  clerical  skills  - 

The  Service  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the  Services  have  not 
developed  unique  patterns  for  the  utilization  of  women  and. 
in  general,  the  type  of  assignments  made  to  women  parallels 
their  utilization  in  civilian  employment. 

Obviously,  the  Services  are  constrained  in  their  use  of  women 
by  lack  of  facilities  at  various  bases  in  the  military  structure. 

Since  the  publication  of  Subco=sdttee’s  Report  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Task  Force,  Army,  Havy  and  ^ir  Force  have  reassessed  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  assignment  o*  _  as  a  result  of  changing  social  pressures 
and  military  manpower  considerations.  Each  of  these  three  Services  have 
made  more  occupations  available  to  military  women.  The  following  table 
shows  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  change  in  career  fields  open  to  military 


women « 


Table  XIII 


1/ 


Job  Specialties  Open  to  Enlisted  Women—' 


1  Previously 

i  Currently 

Service 

Total  Job 
Specialties 

Job  Specialties 
Open  to  Women 

□ 

Total  Job 
Specialties 

Job  Specialties 
Open  to  Women 

m 

Army^ 

468 

475 

423 

m 

Havy^ 

711 

727 

727 

Air  Force^ 

319 

317 

310 

M 

Marine  Corps^ 

499 

499 

177 

H 

DOB 

1997 

693 

357.  | 

2018 

1637 

817. 

1/  Occupational  sub-groups  as  defined  in  DOD  Occupational  Conversion  Table 
DOD  1312.1-E. 

2/  As  of  Jun  1971. 

3/  As  of  Jan  1972. 

A/  Although  job  specialties  open  to  women, assignments  to  combatant  ships  and 
aircraft  presently  prohibited  by  law. 

5/  As  of  Jul  1971. 

Marine  Corps  has  not  yet  undertaken  a  thorough  review  of  its  policies 
on  assignment  of  military  women.  However,  each  of  the  other  Services  has 
effectively  opened  up  all  occupations  except  those  involving  direct  combat 
involvement.  This  sweeping  revision  of  assignment  policy  is  the  most  pro¬ 
found  change  which  has  taken  place  regarding  use  of  military  women.  Its 
Impact  will  be  felt  In  recruitment  where  the  wider  variety  of  challenging 
jobs  should  have  greater  appeal  to  potential  enlistees. who  will  be  needed 
In  Increasing  numbers  to  meet  the  planned  expansion  of  women  in  the 
Services. 
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Changes  la  Service  assignment  policies  for  vcoen  are  too  new  to  have 
ct’ch  effect  on  actual  assignment  of  wtx&en  to  occupational  fields .  Hence, 


the  data  collected  by  the  Task  Force  in  July  1972  serves  mainly  as  a 
bench  sark  fro*?  which  to  measure  future  changes.  The  following  table  pro¬ 
vides  a  percentage  breakdown  of  assignments  of  women  as  of  July  1972. 

Table  XIV 


Assignment  of  Enlisted  Wooes  by  POO  Occupational  Group  (Percent) 

July  1972 


DOD  Occupational  Group 

Ar=y 

Kavy 

Air 

Force 

Marie* 

Corns 

DOD  i 

G  Infantry,  Gun  Crews  &  1 . 
*ccn«iship  Specialist*^-' 

0.3 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

i 

» 

O  2  • 

J 

> 

1  Electronic  Equipment 

Repairs en 

0.4 

3.5 

0.1 

A  ** 
v,4 

2  Coareunicaticns  & 

Intelligence  Specialists 

2.0 

?.? 

4.3 

4.7 

j 

4.3  , 

i 

3  Medical  &  Dental 

2  J 

Specialists 

32.4 

41.0 

15.0 

o.o-' 

23. B  : 
s 

5 

i 

4  Other  Technical  &  Allied 

i 

! 

Specialists 

1.4 

5.1 

3.3 

2.-5 

2.8  ; 

; 

5  Adsinistrciive  Specialists 

: 

i 

i 

66.8  ! 

o  Clerks 

62.2 

42.'- 

"-2 

$1.4 

6  Elect ricsl/Mschanical 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3  j  0.0  , 

7  Crsttcaen 

0.1 

0.0 

C.2 

0.2 

0.1 

i 

[8  Service  &  Ss?iv  Harriers 

l  | 

1,1.  i  0.0  1  e-.s 

4.4 

0.9 

• 

I  TCTTAt 

a  .  ■— .i  -  ‘  J 

^  j 

10S.0  i  100,Q  i  100.0 

1 

100.0 

( 

100.0  « 

1/  Reflects  deili.- instructors  &i  vein's  basic  training.  Kavy  and  Marine 
Corps  drill  instructors  retain  thei"  prusary  job  code  'djiie  serving  as 
drill  instructors. 


2/  These  Job  specialties  are  performed  by  Savy  personnel  fer  the  Marins 
Corps. 


Tha  differences  in  distribution  «re  offered  for  purposes  of  coe- 
pariiou  only.  The  Tssk  Force  is  not  suggesting  that  the  two  distribu¬ 
tions  will  ever  be  siadLlar.  However,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Services 
are  taking  actios  to  assign  wooec  to  newly  opened  fields.  For  exasple, 

Arsv  is  assigning  vocea  to  occupational  fields  dealing  with  Air  Defease 
Mss lies.  Precision  Devices,  Automotive.  Maintenance,  sod  Kotor  Transport 
Operations.  Sscy  is  send  tug  its  first  vcnen  to  school  to  be  Quartermasters 
Sigcaicen,  and  Boilemes.  Air  Force  has  assigned  women  as  Electricians. 
Vehicle  aepairssen,  Eler>  *onic  Cosfratef  Repairmen  and  Flight  Simulator 
Trainer  Specialists. 


The  following  compares  FY  1972  rusignsents  with  F?  1973  training 


plans. 


Table  XVI 


Enlisted  Female  Occupational  Distribution  in  FY  1972 


ared  to  FY  1973  Training  Piana^ 


|  Other 

Service  t  Fiscal  Year  Adain  Medical  j  Occupations  Total 


1/  See  Tab  ?  for  detailed  FT  1973  training  plans 


^ ^ $$$$?? ftffis, ti^O/if fSSOj^f iv ' V. in*  /  '»‘|l KrUtV,*'*1  n<nr'  ti*|ivr»«']»>*  vvi^v^yv? m#*m«  «m*«5Vv< \wfi>*&,<  «v*e»  <nv.vftMAfflmtf>’#»<< 


s 


l 

I 

I 

V 

ft 

t 

I * 
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The  plans  show  chat  the  previous  concentration  of  women  in  the 
Administrative  and  Medical  fields  is  being  changed.  Women  will  be 
assigned  in  a  wider  variety  of  occupational  fields.  For  example.  84a  of 
the  vo&en  on  board  in  the  Navy  were  assigned  to  ^duinistrative  end  Medical 
jobs.  Only  49X  of  the  women  entering  Kavy  in  FY  1973  will  be  trained  in 
these  areas  if  the  plans  are  rol loved . 

Within  several  years  these  new  assignment  policies  will  radically 
change  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  total  feicale  inventory. 
Aptitude  Testing  of  Woaen 

Voaen  are  assigned  to  entry  level  school  trai-ing  on  the  basis  of 
scores  on  the  saae  aptitude  tests  used  to  assign  oen.—^  Womb  score  as 
well  or  better  than  «aen  in  those  tests  which  are  used  to  assign  enlisted 
personnel  to  auch  occupations  as:  Medical  Care,  Administration,  Data 
Processing,  Drafting,  Surveying,  Photography,  Weather.  Worsen  score 
distinctly  lower  than  sen  on  those  tests  which  are  used  to  assign  people 
to  maintenance  and  repair  jobs.  Although  most  voraen  score  low  on  the 
electronic  and  mechanical  maintenance  aptitude  tests,  sooe  will  score 
high  enough  to  enter  saintenance  type  jobs  previously  reserved  for  sales. 

Data  are  not  available  on  whether  the  aptitude  tests  used  by  the 
Military  Services  predict  success  in  training  courses  equally  well  for 


1/  The  exceptions  are  as  follows:  (a)  Artsy  and  Marine  Corps  do  not 
administer  aptitude  tests  for  infantry  and  artillery  to  voaen  as 
voaen  are  prohibited  by  law  from  assignment  to  corseat  roles;  (b> 
Havy  administers  to  uoeeQ  a  mechanical  aptitude  test  specifically 
developed  for  vooen  in  lieu  of  the  mechanical  aptitude  test  admin¬ 
istered  to  sen. 
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women  and  sen.  In  the  past,  women  have  been  Halted  by  policy  to  a  goal! 
number  of  occupations.  As  larger  mashers  of  women  eater  service  and  are 
assigned  to  a  greater  variety  of  occupational  training  courses,  it  is 
important  that  data  be  collected  and  analyzed  to  deterrdne  the  validity 
of  the  aptitude  tests  for  predicting  training  performance  for  worsen. 

Impact  of  Equal  Rights  faeadgeat 

One  of  the  prise  considerations  of  the  Services  in  reviewing  their 
assignment  policies  regarding  women  has  been  the  possible  effects  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In  three  of  the  Services 
Quay.,  Navy  and  Air  Force)  virtually  ail  job  specialties  except  those  which 
involve  combat  have  been  opened  to  women. 

However,  it  is  likely  that  after  the  Equal  Rights  Acendisent  is  rati¬ 
fied,  all  laws  and  Service  policies  which  treat  vos=en  differently  than 
men  will  be  challenged  on  grounds  of  unconstitutional! ty.  The  cost 
significant  laws  in  question  are  those  which  bar  Navy  women  from  assign¬ 
ment  to  dGty  in  aircraft  or  vessels  having  a  combat  mission  and  the  Arssy 
and  Air  Force  policies  which  close  to  woven  those  specialties  which  are 
cocfcat  oriented.  Recently,  the  Amy  Judge  Advocate  General  has  stated 
that: 

Having  considered  the  language  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
and  its  legislative  history,  I  as  of  the  opinion  that  selection 
of  personnel  for  combat  and  cces&at  support  assignments  still  say 
be  done  os  a  best-qualified  basis.  Objective  performance  standards 
are  necessary  and  say  be  justified  for  sany  assignments  that  re¬ 
quire  the  aesbers  selected  for  such  assignments  co  undergo  rigorous 
physical  training  and  to  demonstrate  a  high  degree  of  stamina  and 
physical  fitness.  The  maintenance  of  these  standards  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  qualified  individuals  under  the  standards  probably 
will  sean  that  cost  cccabat  and  sany  cocfcat  support  assignments  will 
be  filled  prisarily  by  sale  members .  Female  members  could  not,  in 
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ny  opinion,  be  required  to  perform  duties  for  which  they  are 
physically  unqualified*  The  sace  thing  is  true  for  male  aecbers. 


The  debate  on  the  issue  of  a  general  exclusion  of  all  female 
neuters  froa  coshat  leaves  any  opinion  on  the  subject  open  to 
question*  However,  froa  ay  preliminary  analysis,  I  question 
whether  the  equal  rights  aaendaent  would  persic  a  policy  of  arbi¬ 
trarily  excluding  all  resale  neuters  froc  combat  and  cooibat  sup¬ 
port  assignments*  the  anendaent,  if  ratified,  probably  would 
require  that  feral e  aeabers  be  entitled  to  coapete  for  selection 
for  any  military  assignments  on  a  best-qualified  basis.—' 

This  opinion,  which  in  essence  says  that  all  job  specialties  would 

fc**e  to  be  opened  to  qualified  voeec,  is  corroborated  by  a  representative 


:  of  the  DOD  General  Counsel's  office,  whose  speech  appears  at  Tab  G.  the 

1 

1 

i  recent  actions  by  the  Artsy,  Nary,  and  Air  Force  to  provide  wider  job 

5 

opportunities  to  wooes  are  consistent  with  the  Equal  Rights  Aswndaent. 

* 

\  If  the  aaendnent  is  ratified  the  Arced  Forces  will  have  to  establish  a  new 

i 

policy  with  respect  to  assigning  vocen  to  conbat  specialties. 


.* 

i 
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If  Excerpt  froa  Arsy  Judge  Advocate's  opinion  on  the  iepact  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Aaendaent,  Hearings  before  a  Suh-coasittee  of  the  Co^aittee  on 
Appropriations,  Souse  of  Representatives,  92nd  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
Part  6,  page  175. 
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ATTRITION  RATES 


Perhaps  the  cost  powerful  argument  against  increasing  the  use  of 
military  wooen  has  been  the  history  of  significantly  higher  attrition 
rates  aaong  tailitary  wooen  than  ascng  oilitary  cen.  However,  in  large 
part,  these  higher  attrition  rates  appear  to  result  froa  Service  policies 
and  are  not  inherent  in  the  wooen  who  volunteer  for  oilitary  service 
(except  for  the  possibility  of  becoming  pregnant).  This  sub-task  is 
designed  to  examine  the  attrition  issue  to  put  it  into  perspective,  to 
identify  the  effect  of  changing  policies,  and  tG  determine  trends. 

Fetaale  Attrition  Trends 

The  next  table  shows  overall  attrition  ataong  wooen  for  FY  1970- 
FY  1972.  attrition  rates  were  computed  by  dividing  the  nueber  of 

enlisted  wonen  separated  from  service  for  all  reasons  during  a  given 
fiscal  year  by  the  average  mxaber  of  votaen  on  board  during  that  fiscal 
year.  Overall  attrition  anong  wooen  varies  sarkedly  by  Service.  For 
FY  1972..  attrition  rates  range  frera  271  in  the  Air  Force  to  591  in  the 
Narine  Corps . 

However,  in  all  Services,  fenale  attrition  rates  were  Ic-ver  in  FY  1972 
than  it.  FY  1970  and  FY  1971.  Arsy  attrition  decreased  froe  491  in  FY  1970 
to  461  in  FY  1972.  Navy  attrition  decreased  froa  441  in  FY  1970  to  371 
in  FY  1972.  Narine  Corps  attrition  which  increased  froa  661  in  FY  1970 
to  741  in  FY  1971,  decreased  to  591  In  FY  1972. 


Table  XVI I 


ENLISTED  FEMALE  ATTRITION  RATES  BY  SERVICE 


1/  The  difference  in  magnitude  between  Air  Force  attrition  and  attrition  in  the  othei  Services  can  be 
explained  by  thiee  factors,  (a.)  This  chart  shows  losses  as  a  percent  of  average  man-years.  When 
average  man-years  increase  fiom  year  to  year,  but  the  number  lost  remains  constant,  the  attrition 
rate  appears  to  decline.  The  Air  Force  average  man-yeais  hove  been  increasing  white  the  average 
man-years  fo»  tire  other  Services  have  remained  relatively  constant.  The  decrease  in  attrition  in 
the  Aii  Foice  between  FY  71  and  FY  72  represents  an  actual  decrease  in  losses  of  over  200;  how- 
ever,  Aii  Force  overage  man-years  increased  by  approximately  1200.  (b.)  All  Air  Force  enlistments 
uie  for  foui  years.  Most  enlistments  in  other  Services  are  for  shortci  periods  of  time.  (c.)  lower 
actual  losses  . 
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Causes  of  Female  Attrition 

The  reasons  for  female  losses  daring  FY  1972  by  Service  are  shown  in 
Table  XV1I1.  The  losses,  by  cause,  are  presented  as  a  percent  of  the 
average  man-yeara  available  daring  FY  1972.  Eighteen  percent  of  the 
available  san-ye ars  in  the  Marine  Corps  vere  lost  for  reasons  of  unsuit¬ 
ability,  unfitness,  or  misconduct  as  compared  to  only  3.7Z  of  the  avail¬ 
able  nan-years  in  the  Air  Force,  8.5%  in  the  Navy,  and  9. SI  in  the  Army. 

The  attrition  reasons  of  marriage  and  maternity  and  miner  children 
are  unique  to  women.  Attrition  by  reason  oz  marriage  ranges  from  zero 
percent  of  women  Karine  aan-years  to  5.5%  of  Army  man-years.  Discharge 
for  maternity  and  minor  children  are  17.11  of  the  available  man-year#  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  nearly  10%  in  the  other  Services. 


Table  XVIII 

losses  as  a  Percent  of  Average  Enlisted  Strength,  FY  1972 

By  Cause 


Reason 

— 

Army 

Navy 

Air 

Force 

Marine 

Corps 

Marriage 

5.5 

2.0 

3.6 

# 

Maternity  and  Minor  Children 

9.6 

9.6 

9.8 

17.1 

Gasttitability,  Unfitness, 

9.S 

8.5 

3.7 

18.2 

Misconduct 

Other^ 

16.7 

11.7 

5.2 

7.0 

Sab-Total 

41.7 

31.8 

22.3 

42.3 

Completion  of  Tour  (ETS) 

4.2 

5.G 

4.3 

16.8^ 

Total  —  All  Reasons 

45.9 

36.8 

26.6 

59.1 

1 /  It  is  believed  that  Marine  Corps  losses  due  to  marriage  appear  under 
other  loss  codes. 

2/  Includes  losses  for  reaeoa  of  death,  physical  disability,  retirement, 
hardship,  etc. 

3/  Reflects  low  number  of  reenlistsients  for  Marine  Corps  women. 
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Male  versus  Female  Attrition  Rates 


Attrition  rates  for  enlisted  females  are  higher  than  attrition  rates 


for  stales.  Table  XIX  shows  the  percentage  of  males  and  females  remaining 


in  service  over  time.  These  data  are  based  on  past  experience  and  cay 


not  be  indicative  of  attrition  trends  in  the  future.  The  data  are  from 


Service  Master  and  Loss  Files  as  of  30  June  1971  for  personnel  entering 


service  between  1  July  1966  and  30  June  1971.  They  enable  us  to  show 


attrition  at  various  points  over  a  five  year  period. 


At  each  month  of  service  shown,  3nd  for  each  Military  Service,  the 


percentage  of  males  remaining  in  service  is  higher  than  the  percentage 


of  females  remaining.  For  example,  at  30  months  of  service,  85.311  of 


the  Air  Force  males  are  still  in  service  as  contrasted  with  43.37,  of 


the  Air  Force  females.  At  the  same  point  in  time,  65.21  of  Navy  males 


remain,  but  only  46.21  of  Navy  females. 


1 
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Table  XK 
Attrition  Pattern 


Male  versus  Female  Enlisted^ 


Service 

Army 


| .  Percent  Remaining  in  Service  After  _ j 

1 6  aos  i  18  pos  j  30  mos  j  42  bos  ;  54  moa 


Male  (Enlistees) {  91.5 


Female 


pavy 

Lir  Force 


j  Male 
}  Female 


Male 
i  Female 


i 

[Marine  Corps  Mats 
!  Female 


85.2 

41.2 

;  17.8  j 

10.9  j 

54.3 

31.6  ! 

i 

1  12.5 

i  | 

7.2 : 

81.0 

i 

65.2 

|  60.4 

16.5  | 

62.7 

46.2 

7.4 

3.7  ! 

88.6 

85.3 

77.6 

16.0  j 

62.8 

43.3 

2S.3 

9.6  ’ 

! 

65.8 

25.0  ’ 

23.0 

7.3  j 

45.5 

27.6  i 

6.6 

0.2 

If  Sased  on  accessions  between  1  July  1966  and  30  June  19/1.  Daring  this 
period,  length  of  enlistments  differed  between  Services  and  between 
males  and  females  within  a  Service: 


Army 

Ravv 

Air  Force 
Marine  Corps 


Men  Women 

2,  3  or  4  years  3  years 
2,  3,  4  or  6  years  3  years 
4  years  4  years 

2,  3  or  4  years  3  or  4  years 


Another  way  of  comparing  cale-feaale  losses  is  to  examine  the  expected 
years  of  service  for  each.  Hie  following  table  shows  the  estimated  expected 
years  of  service  over  a  possible  twenty-year  period  for  males  and  females. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  historical  data  and  are  not  ci-ant  to  reflect 
current  patterns.  £he  expected  years  of  service  for  enlisted  males  Is 
greater  than  the  expected  years  of  service  for  females  in  evry  Military 


Service.  For  example,  expected  years  of  service  for  Air  Force  males  is 


5.1;  for  Air  Force  females,  2.6.~ 


years  of  service  for  mates  at  5.7;  for  females,  3.7. 
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ole  expected  years  of  service  should  increase  in  the  future  in  an 
11-volunteer  enviromsent.  Hie  above  data  include  many  draft  raoti- 
ated  enlistees. 


s  Table  XVII  shoe's,  attrition  for  feoales  is  decreasing.  Thus,  feaale 
xpected  years  of  service  are  increasing  and  should  continue  to  increas* 
s  the  effects  of  current  and  proposed  policy  changes  are  felt. 


Air  Force  losses  as  a.  result  cf  or  having  sinor  children 

dipped  sharply  in  FT  1972  after  a  recast  policy  cringe  which  permittee 
«OGten  with  ainor  children,  nude r  certain  circuokstsnces,  to  reeiin  in 
service.  The  graph  alec-  shows  the  offset  of  rescinding  the  policy  that 
b  voaan  could  'request  discharge  if  she  sarried  sad  had  completed  18 
souths  of  her  service  coacit^ent.  This  ac cion  was  taken  ir-  FT  1967  acd, 
after  a  slight  upsurge  in  losses  as  eligible  vo®en  tooh  advantage  of  the 
old  policy  before  the  decdline,  has  resulted  in  a  significant  lowering 
of  losses  as  a  result  of  carriage. 

The  graph  also  4r wfcf=  a  substantial  decline  in  losses  due  tc  ssplraticn 

of  ter*  of  service  (ETS)  ss  first  tera  reenlistaent  rates  for  Air  Force 

wooes  have  elided  steadily  ffe»  about  20%  in  Fi  196 f  earlier  to 

i/ 

nearly  56%  la  ??  1972 /"  Severtheless,  the  §r*^h  shows  a  rescsrkshle 
decline  is  annus  I  attrition  fro*  about  is  FT  195$  £c-  s- tightly  oyer 
2S%  in  ?Y  1972, 

The  other  Services  have  sede  the  ease  policy  changes  as  the  Air 
Force  but  soeevhat  later.  As  a  result,  the  c fenfires  iuve  not  bad  their 
full  effect  cs  attrition  cad  first-tem  rc enlistments. 

Xt  is  liHsly  thst  L-sses  due  to  sarriage  will,  decline  further  if 

veaen  ere  afforded  equal  fcer»efJts  to  those  tar  see  including  rights  Of 


1/  Eecneistaenc  r.ites  are  b^-:ed  an  the  ruobcr  eligible  to  reeniistaeot 
who  do.  Hasce,  high  losses  prior  t~  attaining  eligibility  to  retrt- 
iist  or  varying  eligibility  criteria  t  fi.  distort  the  oxei-jre. 
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sponsorship  cad  BAQ.  Legislati-o  to  provide  these  benefits  vs>i  introduced 
in  the  92nd  Coagres*^  and  it  It  anticipated  that  it  will  b»  reintroduced 
in  the  93rd  Coolest.  Ar=w,  Savy,  end  Air  Force  strongly  support  this 
legislation. 

Pregjutjtty  is  still  a  ssj=r  canee  attrition  of  vesen  in  all  Services. 
ihe  Labor  SefsTtaeni  -defines  pregjunc y  as  a  ’'ttwoorarv  physical  disability' 
and  requires  employers  to  react  tc  it  in  the  saase  taanaer  as  to  any  othsr 
torsi  of  trssfssrsy  dfrosillty.  E*nyal  rights  legislation  My  evaatually 
is*pos*  the  aac«e  criterion  on  the  Arced  Forces  and  rsrult  is  significant 
decrcssei  is  attrition  rites. 

Ihe  trends  appear  clpar*.  Attrition  or  turnover  rates  for  voces  in 
all  Services  are  higher  than  for  sen.  At  policies  are  changed  tc  treat 
son  and  voces  cere  eipwily,  attrition  or  turnover  rates  for  vases  are 
declining  esd  will  decline  furrier. 


p'HR  233?,  I!S  2530,  S  2T3». 
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COSTS  OF  MILITARY  WOKEN  VERSUS  HEN 


Under  this  Sub-Task,  the  Services  were  requested  to  subsit  dif¬ 
ferential  cost  data  cosparing  procurement,  training,  maintenance, 
retirement,  and  other  costs  ">f  military  women  and  military  men.  Only 
the  Air  Force  vas  able  to  comply  meaningfully  with  this  request.  The 
other  Services  did  cot  have  readily  available  data  on  differential 
nals-fessale  costs. 

Air  Force,  however,  has  developed  a  cost  model  which  allows  it 
to  estimate  differential  costs  of  sen  and  women.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  tee  Air  Force  analysis  of  differential  costs.  Details  are 
contained  in  Tab  H. 

Air  Force  Officers 

Most  Air  Force  women  officers  are  coemissioned  from  Officer  Training 
School  (OTS).  Hence,  the  t»sr  meaningful  differential  cost  comparisons 
are  those  comparing  women  commissioned  from  OTS  with  sen  cosssissicned 
from  the  sast  source  and  vcc~n  commissioned  from  OTS  with  men  comissioned 
froc  EOTC.  It  should  be  noted  that  vo«en  commissioned  from  OTS  have  a 
higher  retention  rate  than  men  commissioned  from  OTS.  Go  the  other  hand, 
atm  ccaaissioned  from  ROTC  have  a  higher  retention  rate  than  either  ssen 
or  women  commissioned  from  OTS.  Since  differential  costs  are  sensitive 
to  retention  rates,  the  two  cospaiisons  lead  to  different  annual  savings. 


Men  end  Woven  both  Coavissiooed  froa  OTS 


Added  Coses  for  Wooes 

Savings  for  Wooen 

Accession  $  30.52 

Medical 

$318.85 

PCS 

585.18 

Separation 

129.00 

SAQ 

263.40 

Training 

77.76 

TOTAL 

$  i,r»s.is 

Less  Added  Costs 

-  30.62 

Annual  Savings /Woe^an  Officer 

$  1,344.57 

Part  II:  Men  Cocedssioned  froe  EOTC;  Kooeo  Coavissicaed  f roes  OTS 


Added  Costs 

for  Woven 

Savings  for  Woven 

Accession 

$  19.56 

Medical 

$318.85 

Training 

204.13 

PCS 

586.18 

TOTAL 

$223.69 

Separation 

77.34 

BAQ 

263.40 

TOTAL 

$  1,245.77 

Less  Added  Costs 

-  122L& 

Anitas  1  Saving  s/Wo**o  Officer 

$  1,022.08 

Air  Force  Enlisted 


Tabulated  below  are  annual  differential  costs  for  Air  Force 
enlisted  vrnen  coopered  with  Air  Force  enlisted  men.  Savings  are 
treated  under  two  headings:  near  ter*  and  long  tern,  xhi*  is 
necessary  because  all  savings  fro**  separation  moves  and  ether  PCS 
moves  will  not  accrue  in  the  first  few  years  after  a  women  is  substituted 
for  a  man.  Medical  savings  will  also  build  up  over  time  from  the  amount 
shown  under  "near  term”  to  die  amount  under  "long  term." 

Table  XXIII 

Annual  Differential  Coats  of  Air  Force  Enlisted  Women 


Added  Costs 

for  Women 

- - - j 

Savings  for  Women  j 

Accession 

$165.24 

Sear  Term 

Separation  $  28.43 

Lcp-g  J*Z* 

$  28.43 

Training 

197.75 

PCS 

196.04 

379.83 

Uniforms 

25.56 

Medical 

132. 4S 

256.68 

Hon-Productiv#  70.17 

BAQ^ 

99.40 

192.58 

j  Time 

1 

TOTAL 

$458.72 

TCTTAL 

$456.35 

1 

$857.52 

Less  Added  Costs 

-458.72 

-458.72 

Annual  Savings/Enlisted  Woman 

-S  2.37 

$398.80 

1/ Savings  associated  with  3AQ  say  be  eliminated  by  legislation  before 
~  Congress  on  equalization  of  =*le-feoale  BAQ  entitlements. 


In  most  studies  of  utilization  of  military  women,  including  this  ooe, 
attrition  rates  have  been  a  key  issue  because  women  have  had 
higher  attrition  than  men  during  their  first  term  of 


enlistment.  The  Air  Force  study  shoved  that  teals- feaale  costs  were  very 
close  even  though  Air  Force  women  served  an  average  of  3.?  years  compared 
to  5*7  years  for  nen  —  a  difference  of  2.0  ye=r* .  The  costs  associated 
with  higher  attrition  rates  for  voraen  were  offset  by  savings  in  sedical, 

PCS,  3AQ  and  separation  costs.  It  is  esti>sated  that  if  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  conducted  sioilar  cost  studies ,  the  results  would  show 
that  woaen  are  not  sore  costly  than  can  at  the  present  time.  Tbie  estimate 
can  nnly  be  verified  by  conducting  cost  studied  for  each  individual  Service. 

The  Air  Force  code!  provides  a  technique  for  preparing  these  studies. 

Future  Cost  Relationships 

Although  the  Task  Force  endorses  the  Air  Force  cost  analysis,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  results  aay  change  over  tine.  For  example: 

—  Male  attrition  has  been  influenced  by  the  accession  of  large 
nas&ers  of  draft  motivated  t?en.  In  an  all-volunteer  envirotaeent,  the 
expected  years  of  service  for  sales  will  rise,  thus  reducing  eale  cost*. 

—  Feoale  attrition  aay  ieprove  as  a  result  of  policy  changes  which 
reduce  losses  doe  to  carriage  and  aaternity.  Higher  tenure  rates  would 
reduce  training,  recruitment  and  separation  costs  for  voeen.  These  savings 

4 

would  be  partially  offset  by  higher  sedical  and  PCS  co3ts.  f 

—  Legislation  on  equalization  of  csle-feaale  BAQ  entitlements  cay  be  J 

enacted  by  Congress.  This  change  vould  increase  the  BAO  costs  for  carried 

vesen  and  negate  a  portion  of  the  BAQ  savings  for  voskj  shown  in  the  Air  * 

4 

Force  study.  \ 

The  Tas^  Force  concluded  that  csaie-fecale  costs  are  currently  quite  • 

cooper able.  However,  all  Services  should  conduct  periodic  cost  analyses  | 

to  guide  manpower  planning.  | 
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SERVICE  PUNS  FOR  INCREASING  USE  OF 


MILITARY  WOMEN 

the  Task  Force  vas  charged  vith  the  aisslon  of: 

--  Estimating  che  upper  limits  of  utilization  of  military  women. 

—  Recosoending  a  five-year  progrsa  for  expanding  the  utilization 
of  nilitary  women. 

the  Task  Force,  working  with  Che  Services,  found  that  it  was  unable 
to  establish  a  theoretical  "upper  limit"  for  military  women  is  the  Armed 
Forces  at  this  time.  It  appeared  to  be  mere  productive  to  concentrate  on 
concrete  plans  for  expanding  the  use  of  women,  with  the  expectation  that 
higher  goals  would  be  developed  as  more  experience  was  gained  on  recruiting 
potential  and  performance  of  women  in  newly  opened  occupations. 

Five-Year  Expansion  Goals 

The  Services  were  requested  to  submit  plans  for  expanding  the 
strength  of  military  women  (excluding  nurses)  from  end-FY  1971  to  end- 
FY  1977  by  approximately  100a.  The  Karine  Corps  vas  requested  to  develop 
a  plan  for  only  a  40X  increase. 

The  Task  Force  study  and  other  factors  sti-uiztsd  the  Services  to  move 
ahead  and  convert  the  study  goals  to  action  plans,  the  action  plans  for  Air 
Force  and  Kavy  exceed  the  goals  established  by  the  Task  Force.  The  Army 
action  plan  achieves  the  FY  1977  Task  Force  goal  in  FT  1978.  The  Karine 
Corps  tentative  plan  is  sccewhat  lower  than  the  Task  Force  goal. 
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The  following  table  shows  actual  strength  at  the  end  of  FT  1972 
and  c cap ares  the  Service  action  plana  with  the  goals  originally  established 
by  tiie  Task  Force. 

Table  XXIV 

Service  Action  Flans  Coaoared  to  Task  Force  Goals 


Fesale  Officer  and  Enlisted  End  Strength 


- - 

End  FT  1977  i 

End 

Service 

Excess  or! 

Military  Service 

FT  1972 
Actual 

Task  Force 
Goal 

Action 

Plan 

Amy 

12,886 

26,650 

2/ 

25,130“ 

-  1,520 

Ssvy 

6,724 

11,400 

20,921 

+  9,521 

Air  Force 

12,766 

22,800 

38,007 

+15,207 

Marine  Corps 

2*32? 

3.100 

2.800 

-  300 

1  WE 

63.950 

86.85* 

+22.908 

If  Excludes  uonen  officers  in  the  healing  arts  (nurses,  dieticians,  etc.) 
2/  The  Amy  reaches  the  planning  goal  of  26,650  in  ¥~{  1978. 

of  Service  Action  Plans 


The  Service  action  plans  increase  voeen  strength  (excluding  nurses) 
in  DOS)  fro*  34,705  ic  FT  1972  to  86,858  by  the  end  of  FT  1977  —  an 
increase  of  150%.  The  An*y  and  Air  Force  plans  also  show  an  additional 
increase  for  FT  1978.  The  following  tables  show  the  Service  action  plans 
for  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 


iFitcai  Year 


1972  (Actual) 


‘1973 


Fiacel  Year 


11972  (Actual) 


1/  Planned  ofl 


29,229 

35,298 

41,544 


2,362 

2,472 

2,500 


64,288  ! 


2 /  Although  th 
Force  have 


Planned  Accessions 

Is  order  to  achieve  the  plained  growth  of  wowen  in  the  service, 
enooel  secessions  will  increase  from  14,616  la  >T  1972  to  *  high  of 
36,700  is  FT  1977  —  as  increase  of  1311.  The  following  cable  shows 
the  change  by  year,  based  on  Service  plans. 

Table  XXVI 

Fleeced  SOD  Accessions  for  Bowen 


Fiscal  Tear 

—  1  1  ■ 

Enlisted 

BCD 

1972 

(Actual) 

672 

13,944 

14,616 

1973 

931 

21,667 

22,598 

551 

1974 

29.210 

30,260 

1071 

1975 

1,135 

31,210 

32,345 

1211 

1976 

1,326 

33,210 

34,536  ; 

36.700 

1361 

1511 

1977 

1.490 

35.210 

1/  Excludes  officers  in  the  heeling  arts. 


Bowen  accessions  planned  in  FT  1973  will  he  551  higher  than  in  FT  1972  and 
by  FT  1974  will  be  wore  then  doable  the  FT  1972  secession  rete.  Accessions 
will  continue  to  rise  each  year  through  1977. 

The  Bevy  an &  Mr  Force  will  require  the  greatest  increase  in  eneosl 
secessions  becanse  they  plan  to  achieve  the  largest  expansion  in  their 


work  force. 


Military  Service 


Officers 


Total 


Enlisted 


' 

■ . . . -  .I 

... 

Army 

4.4 

3.2 

3.4 

Navy 

5.0 

3.9 

4.1 

Air  Force 

5.4 

6.4 

6.3 

Marine  Corps 

1.6 

1.4 

M 

DOB 

4.S3L 

4.2“ 

I 

4.27.  1 

1/ 


As  roses  that: 

--  F¥  1977  totsi  manpower  strengths  will  correspond  to  the  cur- 
rent  Five  Year  Defense  Plan. 

So  change  in  strength  of  fcsnale  officers  in  the  heeling  arts. 


The  Task  Force  recoassends  that  the  Service  pirns  be  accepted.  As 
more  experience  is  gained  in  the  next  few  years  in  recruiting  and  in  using 
vooec  in  a  wider  spectrua  of  job  assignments,  it  is  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  routinely  an  assessment  of  the  advisability  of  further  expanding 
the  use  of  voaeu  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Marine  Corps  plans  the  scaliest  increase  in  military  weaken,  going 
from  a  strength  of  2,329  at  the  end  of  FY  1972  to  2,800  in  FY  1977.  The 
Marine  Corps  actios  plan  is  lower  than  the  3,100  goal  established  by  the 
Task  Force.  The  Karine  Corps  feels  that  it  cannot  plan  on  a  larger 
expansion  because  of  recruiting  difficulties  and  the  high  attrition  rates 
experienced  by  enlisted  voeea  in  the  iV. *ne  Corps.  The  Karine  Corps 
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believes  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  raise  the  annual  recruitment  of 
women,  quality  would  suffer  and  attrition  rates  would  be  even  worse. 

The  Karine  Corps  found  that  23?.  of  the  enlisted  women  accepted  in 
FY  1971  were  previously  rejected  by  recruiters  of  the  other  military 
services."^  The  Karine  Corps  believes  that  this  situation  continued  in 
FY  1972,  and  is  a  good  indicator  of  the  difficulty  that  would  be  en¬ 
countered  in  increasing  female  enlistments.  In  terms  of  educational 
level  and  test  scores,  the  Task  Force  could  not  find  any  evidence  that 
the  Marine  Corps  was  accepting  women  of  lower  quality.  All  Marine  Corps 

enlisted  women  are  high  school  graduates.  Their  scores  on  the  entrance 

2/ 

test—  compare  favorably  with  these  of  women  recruited  by  the  other 

u 

Services.  In  FY  1972,  23%  were  in  the  high  mental  groups  I  &  II  and 

scored  in  mental  group  III.— ^  This  evidence  indicates  that  those 

women  turned  down  by  the  other  Services  and  recruited  by  the  Marine  Corps 

were  originally  rejected  for  reasons  other  thaa  their  failure  to  mee” 

educational  and  test  score  standards. 

Earlier  in  the  report,  there  is  a  description  of  a  sur /ey  of  the 

4/ 

attitudes  of  young  women  towards  volunteering  for  military  service.—' 


1/  Marine  Corps  Study,  "In-Depth  Study  of  Women  Marine  Enlistments," 
August  1971  (Unpublished) . 

2 /  Armed  Forces  Women’s  Selection  Test  (AFWST). 

3/  Marine  Corps  mental  standards  for  women  are  set  at  the  57th  percentile 
This  eliminates  those  who  5co~e  in  the  bottom  half  of  mental  group  III 

4/  See  Tsble  X,  page  19. 
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The  responses  shoved  that  only  97  cf  the  young  women  listed  the  Marine 
Corps  as  a  fir3t  choice,  while  177,  favored  Array,  347  the  Air  Force  and 
377  the  Navy,  Although  Marine  Corps  has  the  lowest  popularity  rating. 
Marine  Corps  recruiting  goals  for  women  are  low  compared  to  the  goals 
of  the  other  Services.  For  example,  in  FY  1972,  the  Army  recruited 
6,G0C  enlisted  women  compared  to  1,200  for  the  Marine  Corps,  and  by  FY  1977 
the  Army  plans  to  recruit  12,000  women  compared  to  1,200  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  Hie  disparity  in  accession  goals  is  even  greater  than  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  popularity  rankings. 

The  Marine  Corps  attrition  rate  for  women  is  higher  than  that  being 
experienced  by  other  Services.  In  FY  1972,  the  Marine  -orps  attrition 
rate  (losses  as  a  percent  of  strength)  for  enlisted  women  was  591'.  compared 
to  467  for  Army,  377  in  Navy  and  277  in  Air  Force.  In  analyzing  attrition 
rates,  the  Task  worce  founo  that  most  of  the  difference  between  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  otner  Services  occurs  in  basil  train  ng.  About  25X  of  the 
Marine  -Corps  enlisted  women  foil  to  complete  basic  training  and  are 
separated.  In  visiting  basic  training  sites,  the  Task  Fores  observed 
that  Marine  Corps  training  for  women  was  more  rigorous  than  that  of  the 
ether  Services  and  the  living  facilities  ware  significantly  more  austere. 
The  Marine  Corps  recognizes  the  need  to  reduce  the  failure  rate  in  basic 
training , 

The  Marine  Corps  approach  to  increasing  wooen  strength  is  to  maintain 
the  current  accession  goal  (1,200  enlisted  women  per  year)  and  reduce 
attrition.  As  loss  races  are  reduced,  the  Marine  Corps  believes  that 
strength  will  rise  although  annuel  accessions  remain  constant. 
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The  Task  Force  believes  thrt  there  are  actions  which  can  bo  taken 
by  cfce  Marine  Corps  to  achieve  a  larger  increase  in  voaen  Karines. 

These  actions  are: 

-»  More  intensive  recruiting  and  advertising.  By  stimulating  acre 
applications  for  enlistment,  the  Karine  Corps  vill  be  in  a  position  to 
be  core  selective  in  terns  of  the  characteristics  {other  than  test  3cores) 
that  are  conducive  to  success^'!}  pleting  an  initial  enlistment  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  A  sore  aggressive  recruiting  effort  coaid  also 
detacCk. trate  that  the  annual  goal  of  1.200  enlisteents  can  be  exceeded 
without  any  loss  in  selectivity. 

—  Expand  the  number  of  occupational  fields  open  to  women.  This 
action  voui.  facilitate  recruiting  and  is  in  conformance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Equal  Sights  Amendment. 

—  Reduce  turnover  rates  of  women  Karines  to  the  level  being 
experienced  by  the  other  Military  Services.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
why  Marine  Corps  attrition  rates  should  be  such  higher  than  the  loss  rates 
in  Amy.  Seduction  in  attrition  rates  vill  no  doubt  require  review  of 
policies  or  practices  which  cause  higher  attrition  rates  in  the  Karine 
Corps. 

The  Task  Force  believes  that  if  the  Karine  Corps  takes  these  actions, 
it  will  in  tire  find  it  feasible  and  ccst-effective  to  expand  the  number 
of  women  above  the  levels  currently  pl<3®ed. 
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TASK  ORDER  #4  TO 

CENTRAL  TASK  FORCE  STAFF  FOR  ALL  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 


Task  Assigned 

Study  the  utilization  of  military  women  and  prepare  alternative 
utilization  plans,  by  Services,  for  FY  73-77- 

Coverage  of  Study 

1.  Historical  trends  and  existing  plans  in  size,  composition  and 
utilization  of  women  services.  (Include  separate  discussion  of  nurses 
but  emphasize  other  women's  programs.) 

2.  Costs  of  utilization  of  women  in  comparison  with  male  military  or 
civilian  women  personnel,  including  special  reference  to  turnover  costs 
and  support  costs  (a)  under  present  policies  and  (b)  possible  revisions 

of  policy. 

3.  Capability,  by  Services,  to  recruit  military  women  (a)  at  present 
levels  of  recruiting  effort  and  (b)  at  higher  levels  of  recruiting  effort. 

4.  Present  policy  and  patterns  of  entry — standards,  assignment  and 
utilization  and  alternative  patterns  designed  to  enhance  recruiting, 
retention  and  performance  of  military  women.  Examine  the  elimination  of 
separate  women's  components  In  the  Services. 

5.  Estimates  of  upper  limits  of  utilization  of  women,  by  Services, 
based  on  criteria  of  force  effectiveness,  market  availability,  and  costs. 

6.  Recommend  5-year  program  for  each  Service,  including  time-phasing 
of  procurement  goals  and  total  end  strength  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Assumptions  of  Study 

1.  Military  women  will  not  participate  in  combat  but  may  be  otherwise 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  same  policies  as  males  are  assigned. 

2.  The  program  recommended  by  the  study  should  not  degrade  force 
effectiveness. 

3.  Comparative  costs  and  capability  of  recruiting  women  are  relevant 
criteria  for  the  recommended  programs. 

Due  Dates 

1.  Study  plan  and  data  annex  to  be  submitted  February  22,  1972. 

2.  Completed  staff  study  to  be  submitted  May  15,  1972. 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES:  AN  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  traces  the  history  of  women  in  the  United  States  Arsed 
Forces  up  to  the  present  tine.*  Its  price ry  emphasis  is  on  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  silica ry  worsen,  with  secondary  attention  devoted  to  identi¬ 
fying  the  influences  of  Federal  law.  Service  regulation,  and  cultural 
attitudes  on  the  evolving  utilization  of  female  military  personnel. 

Also  mentioned  are  organizational  policies  affecting  military  women, 
as  well  as  other  noteworthy  policies  affecting  their  patterns  of 
recruitment ,  promotion,  and  retention. 

This  pr-  per  is  intended  to  provide  background  information  for  Task 
IV,  Utilization  of  Military  Wooen,  for  the  Central  All-Volunteer  Force 
Staff  Study.  Because  of  its  brevity  it  shooxd  by  no  means  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  complete  historical  record  of  the  subject  of  military  woraen- 
aowever,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  to  enlighten  the  unfamiliar 
reader  and  perhaps  to  dispel  some  popular  syths  concerning  women  in 
the  armed  forces. 

The  paper  is  organized  into  three  sections.  The  first  section 
briefly  highlights  the  role  played  by  women  in  the  military  during 
the  p re- World  War  II  ere  and  during  the  war  itself.  The  second  section 
deals  with  the  evolution  of  women  in  the  military  from  the  postwar 
years  up  to  the  present  time.  The  emphasis  in  this  section  is  on 
the  utilization  of  wctien  and  on  the  legal  and  other  barriers  which 
have  influenced  the  utilization  and  administration  of  female  military 
personnel.  The  last  section  highlights  some  special  problem  areas 
for  today’s  military  women. 


*  Published  data  from  each  service  as  well  as  personal  interviews 
were  the  primary  sources  for  this  effort.  The  assistance  cf  Majcr 
Barbara  Craun,  USftF,  who  provided  data  on  the  Air  Force,  is  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged . 


I.  WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES:  Pre-194S 


A.  The  Forerunners 

While  sa ny  of  cur  nation's  women  in  unifona  trace  their  forraal 
beginnings  to  the  period  during  and  immediately  following  ‘World  War  II 
others  point  with  pride  to  their  precursors  and  to  the  legendary 
heroics ,  some  of  whom  date  back  to  the  American  Revolution.  Although 
it  was  not  until  the  period  of  World  War  I  that  wesson  served  the  US 
Armed  Forces  in  any  organized  or  formal  capacity*  women  have  assisted 
Anerican  fighting  sen  during  every  major  war  since  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  for  example ,  each  regiment  of 
General  Braddock's  expedition  was  allotted  "forty  women  employees*  Gne 
ration  per  woman.""  They  served,  albeit  as  civilians,  as  nurses, 
laundresses,  clerks,  and  in  other  related  capacities.  In  177S,  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington  sponsored  the  legislation  creating  an  Arey 
hospital  department  which  employed  women  as  civilian  nurses.  Although 
women  were  similarly  employed  during  the  Civil  war  and  the  Spanish- 
/merican  War,  no  serious  attention  was  devoted  tc  considering  any 
official  women's  organization  within  the  military  services  for  seme 
time  tc  come. 

The  advances  of  the  industrial  revolution  not  only  mechanized  war¬ 
fare  for  sen  but  also  attracted  women  to  work  outside  the  hoc-e ;  by 
the  time  of  the  first  World  War  women  hac  a  virtual  monopoly  over 
such  occupational  skills  as  clerks,  typists,  and  telephone  operators. 
Indeed,  Vv  the  time  of  that  wa. ,  the  Army  was  experiencing  difficul¬ 
ties  in  finding  sufficient  competent  male  typists  and  telephone 
operators  tc  serve  its  needs.  Shortages  in  these  fields  were  felt 
or.  the  war  front  in  Eurcoe,  and  in  1917  General  John  J.  Pershing, 
Ccessartfer  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  requested 
that  one  hundred  French-speaking  female  telephone  operators  be  sent 
to  the  field.  Gen.  Pershing  further  re coamended  that  they  be  uni¬ 
formed.  This  request  was  approved,  and  the  women  were  sent  to 


1.  Hattie  E.  Treadwell,  The  Women's  Army  Corps,  Vol.  8,  Par:  2 
of  United  States  Army  in  World  War  H,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Mi -.1- 
tary  History,  Department  of  the  Army  (19S4).  p-  5. 
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Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters  in  France  where  they  served  not  in  uni* 
forro  but  as  civilian  contract  employees  under-  the  administrative 
control  of  the  War  Department.  The  Arsy  believed  it  would  not  be 
legal  to  enlist  wcaaen  for  active  military  service.  Other  American 
coseanders  in  Europe,  upon  viewing  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of 
the  British  women’s  military  auxiliaries,  were  prompted  to  request 
authority  to  replace  enlisted  men  with  enlisted  female  clerical 
workers,  but  such  requests  were  not  favorably  received  by  higher¬ 
ranking  officials  in  the  War  Department.  Similar  proposals  to  author¬ 
ize  the  enlistment  of  women  were  made  by  the  Quartermaster  General, 
the  Inspector  General,  the  Chief  of  Engineers ,  the  Surgeon  General, 
and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  but  they  were  all  turned  down  by  the  ter 
Department  on  the  ground  that  such  action  was  ’’unwise”  and  "highly 
undesirable.”  The  Army  Nurse  Corps,  established  by  Congress  in  1901 
as  a  separate  Army  organization ,  was  the  only  exception  to  th  is 
policy,  although  Army  nurses  served  without  full  officer  status, 
equal  pay,  or  other  Army  benefits,2  until  the  period  of  Worlc  War  II. 

In  contrast  to  the  Amy’s  lack  of  interest  in  employing  ?  ten  to 
ease  labor  shortages  and  to  replace  enlisted  sen,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment’s  position  was  exactly  the  opposite  during  the  First  Wor  .d  ter. 
While  women  had  served  as  nurses  aboard  ship  during  previous  «ostili- 
oies,  critical  shortages  in  clerical  labor  ashore  prompted  th-  Naval 
Service  to  enlist  vxxsen  to  fill  such  positions  as  clerks,  s telegraphers, 
typists,  and  telephone  operators.  Apparently,  sines  none  of  ie 
existing  statutes  cr  regulations  specified  that  "yeomen”  must  be 
sales,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  both  were  able  to  enroll  women. 

The  approximately  13,000  Navy  "Yeomens ttes”  and  Marine  Corps 
"Marine tree”  who  volunteered  freed  thousands  of  enlisted  sen  ror- 
ccmfcat  and  sea  duty.  The  Marinettes’  slogan  in  fact  was  "Free  a 
Karine  to  Fight."  Of  gr^at  importance  was  the  fact  that  both  these 
groups  of  women  were  admitted  to  full  military  rank  and  status,  a 
first  in  the  US  military  history.  The  end  of  the  war  saw  the  dis¬ 
bandment  of  these  two  women's  military  organizations  and  once  again 
the  American  arsed  forces  reverted  to  an  all-sale  status. 
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While  the  contributions  of  the  Yeooenettes  and  Marinettes  to  the 
war  effort  did  not  convince  higher  authorities  of  the  need  to  use 
military  women,  interest  in  at  least  looking  into  the  problem  was 
heightened  during  the  postwar  period-  Not  only  had  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  distaff  members  proven  their  value,  but  civilian  women’s 
organizations  began  to  intensify  their  lobbying  efforts  on  belialf  of 
women’s  rights.  Interestingly,  it  was  the  anti-military  or  pacifist 
slant  adopted  by  some  of  these  organizations  during  the  early  1920s 
that  prompted  the  War  Department  to  create  a  position  within  G-i  for 
women’s  relations.  The  job  was  filled  by  a  civilian  female.  Miss 
Anita  Phipps,  who  served  as  the  Army’s  Director  for  Women’s  Relations 
for  approximately  ter.  years  (1920-1951).  It  was  Miss  Phipps’  hope 
that  women  be  organized  into  a  women’s  service  corps  rather  than 
serve  in  an  auxiliary  as  was  tried  in  Britain.^ 

Miss  Phipps  was  not  the  only  person  involved  in  examining  the 
feasibility  of  employing  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  Major  Everett  S. 
Hughes  devoted  his  time  during  the  period  1928-1930  to  a  study  on  the 
general  subject  cf  “Participation  of  Women  in  War«“  He  recommended 
that  qualified  women  be  fully  integrated  into  the  Army,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  next  war  in  which  the  United  States  fc-und  itself  invol¬ 
ved  would  inevitably  lead  to  women  playing  a  greater  role.  However , 
because  no  one  was  prepared  to  do  anything  about  either  Miss  Phipps’ 
or  Major  Hughes’  proposals,  the  subject  of  military  women  was  pretty 
ouch  of  a  dead  issue  by  about  1931.  A  subsequent  official  history 
of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  points  out  that  Major  Hughes’  “prophetic 
efforts. . .were  then  buried  so  deep  ir,  the  files  that  they  were  re¬ 
covered  only  after  the  WAAC  was  six  months  old  and  War  Department 

A 

planners  had  already  made  most  of  the  mistakes  he  predicted '  The 
only  women  engaged  in  what  could  be  called  military  service  during 
the  interlude  between  wars  were  the  Army  and  Navy  nurses,  whose 
combined  annual  strength  averaged  approximately  1,300. 

3.  For  details  of  Miss  Phipps’  proposal,  see  Ibid. ,  pp-  12-13. 

4.  Ibid. ,  p.  14. 
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B.  Women  and  World  War  II 

The  crisis  created  by  the  advent  of  World  War  II  produced  a 
renewed  interest  in  having  women  again  occupy  military  or  quasi - 
military  positions-  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  various  alterna¬ 
tive  proposals  were  advanced  within  the  military  establishment  by  a 
variety  of  women's  groups  and  by  individual  members  of  Congress.  Is 
the  war  intensified,  so  did  the  pressures  for  the  creation  of  women* s 
military  organizations.  In  the  spring  of  1941  Congresswoman  Edith  K. 
Regers  announced  her  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  women’s  corps  in  the  Artsy  which  would  grant  full 
military  status  to  its  members;  however,  the  War  Department  dissuaded 
her  on  the  ground  that  it  was  considering  the  problem  in  earnest . 

Finally  Mrs.  Rogers  was  forced  to  compromise  on  the  question  of 
auxiliary  versus  full  military  status  for  women,  for  the  bill  she 
ultimately  sponsored  in  May  of  that  year  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  "Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Cc-rps  (WAAC)  for  Service  with  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.”  After  months  of  legislative  haggling, 
complete  with  strong  opposition  from  most  branches  of  the  Army  it¬ 
self,  an  assfnded  version  of  Mrs.  Rogers*  bill  was  reintroduced  on 
the  fleer  'f  the  House  of  Representatives  on  December  31,  1941.  With 
the  impact  of  Pearl  Harbor  weighing  i:icrea  singly  on  our  military 
policymakers ,  detailed  planning  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
the  WAAC  moved  quickly  forward.  Scsse  of  the  high-level  Army  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  WAAC  faded,  and,  with  the  final  blessing  of  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1942  and 
signed  into  law  (PL  554)  the  following  day  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Curiously,  at  approximately  the  same  time  the  Senate  also 
acted  favorably  on  a  bill  authorizing  women  to  serve  directly  in 
rather  than  with  the  Navy  as  was  the  ease  with  the  Army . ^  Apparently 
Congress  considered  time  to  be  running  out  and  did  not  want  to  delay 
a.iy  longer  by  charging  the  Army  proposal. 


5.  The  Women’s  Reserve  of  the  Navy  (or  WAVES,  as  they  were 
popularly  called)  was  created  by  law  on  July  31,  1942. 
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Krs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  was  sworn  in  as  the  first  director  of  the 
WA AC  on  Hay  16,  1942,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  she  iasaediateiy 
set  about  implementing  some  of  the  previous  planning  decisions  she 
had  played  a  role  in  making.  The  first  WAAC  Training  Center  was 
quickly  set  up  at  Fcrt  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  its  first  class  of  440 
officer  candidates  and  380  enrolled  (or  enlisted)  women  reported  on 
July  20.  With  the  exception  of  combat  course  material,  these  women 
studied  the  same  subjects  as  their  male  counterparts.  The  majcr-ity 
of  the  first  graduating  class  remained  at  Fcrt  Des  Moines  where  they 
served  as  instructors  for  the  subsequent  classes  of  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  WAACS. 

Before  the  first  WAACS  had  completed  their  initial  training, 
plans  to  expand  the  Corps  beyond  the  original  12,000  limit  were 
hastily  drawn  up.  As  manpower  shortages  in  the  armed  forces  were 
becoming  increasingly  critical,  acre  and  more  requests  for  VAACS  were 
received  each  day;  the  expanded  utilization  of  women  seemed  a  logi¬ 
cal  contribution  toward  easing  the  military's  personnel  problems.0 
By  the  first  WAAC  anniversary  in  Kay  1943,  the  total  strength  cf  the 
WMC  stood  at  60,243  broken  down  into  4,917  commissioned  officers  and 
55,326  enlisted  women.  In  the  interim  period.  Executive  Order  9274 
signed  by  President  Roosev^rt  had  lifted  the  authorized  strength  of 
25,00G  to  150,000.  IXiring  the  fall  of  1942,  however,  G-3  was  drawing 
up  tentative  plans  for  the  ultimate  utilization  of  a  million  and  a 
half  WAACS,  and  others  were  studying  the  feasibility  of  drafting 
women  into  the  Array  in  order  to  meet  this  estimated  goal.  Still  other" 
were  examining  the  possibility  of  giving  the  WAACS  full  military 
status  is  a  means  of  attracting  such  a  vast  number  of  women  into  the 
Army.  By  the  end  of  1942,  evidence  was  mounting  that  the  Army  would 

6.  The  •’official'’  history  of  the  Army  in  World  War  H  refers  to 
the  "Manpower  Crisis  cf  the  summer  of  1942. a  At  this  time  the  Army 
Ground  Forces  were  more  than  160.000  short.  "Only  two  days  before 
General  Marshall's  decision,  the  War  Department  had  admitted  the 
necessity  either  to  train  units  understrersgth  or  to  slew  down  the 
activation  of  new  units,  thus  jeopardizing  invasion  plans.  It  was 
also  being  forced  toward  unpopular  measures  such  as  drafting  eighteen- 
year-olds  and  fathers  and  cutting  sore  deeply  into  defense  industry 
and  agriculture.”  Treadwell,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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have  difficulty  ir.  obtaining  any  large  corps  of  wcssEh  on  an  auxiliary 
status  in  competition  with  the  newly  organized  WAVES,  could  offer 
xoaen  all  military  benefits — free  mailing;  government  insurance , 
allotments  to  dependents,  reins tataaent  rights  tc  jobs,  veterans* 

bonuses  >  and  other  advantages .  none  of  which  the  IrsACS  were  entitled 

.  7 

to. 

Fuli  military  status  for  the  Arty's  women  was  coming  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  future  recruiting 
but  also  from  an  effective  organizational  and  a-beini stracive  point  of 
view.  As  women  proved  "highly  valuable"  replacements  for  «i«er.,'  often 
replacing  twt»  or  mere  nei*»  apiece,  greater  efforts  ware  unceotaker;  in 
the  spring  of  1945  to  secure  their  full  military  status.  -  After  various 
delays  (.s-om?  of  which  were  directly  related  to  a  rather  virulent 
slander  campaign) »  the  wAAC  was  changed  to  the  WA-C  (Womsxr's  Army 
CcrDs ) ,  a  distinctive  branch  of  the  Army.  Generally  speaking,  women 
vers  granted  most  c.f  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  men;  major 
exceptions  and  ar^&s  of  difference  were  found  in  the  following  pro¬ 
visions: 

1)  WAc  units  would  contain  only  women  and  be  commanded  by 
V®C  officers,  exactly  as  men’s  units  were  composed  of 
and  cossaanded  by  sen. 

2)  Wacs  would  not  be  confined  in  the  same  building  with 
men,  except  a  hospital. 

5)  WA-C  messes  would  net  be  combined  with  men’s  messes, 
except  with  War  Department  approval. 

4)  Wacs  would  not  be  used  in  "restaurants  or  cafeterias 
in  service  clubs,  guest  houses,  officers’  clubs,  or 
messes." 

5)  WAC  officers  would  not  be  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
colonel.  (By  act  of  Congress . ) 

6)  Wac?  would  not  command  men  unless  specifically  ordered 
to  do  so.  (By  act  of  Congress.) 

7)  Wacs  would  not  be  employed  as  physicians  or  nurses. 

(By  act  cf  Congress,  to  avoid  infringing  on  existing 
organizations . ) 


S' 


Ibid*,  p.  97. 
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8)  WAC  officers  would  be  appointed  only  from  officer  candi¬ 
date  school  graduates,  and  officer  candidates  would  be 
selected  only  from  women  already  in  the  Corps. 

9)  Enlisted  standards  would  differ  from  men's  in  the  age 
and  citizenship  requirements  set  by  Congress,  and  in  a 
different  physical  examination;  venereal  disease  was 
also  disqualifying,  and  women  with  dependent  children 
were  ineligible. 

10)  Discharge  was  mandatory  for  minors  (by  act  of  Congress); 
authority  was  included  for  discharge  for  pregnancy. 8 

Although  previously  established  patterns  for  the  utilization  of 
military  women  dictated  that  women  would  most  likely  be  employed  in 
the  clerical  or  administrative  fields,  shortages  of  manpower  in  many 
other  occupational  areas  opened  them  up  to  qualified  women.  While 
available  statistics  are  incomplete,  the  number  of  occupational  spe¬ 
cialties  in  which  enlisted  women  were  serving  stood  at  274  by  May  of 
1944;  the  previous  year's  number  was  estimated  at  155.  'With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  combat  fields,  virtually  no  military  occupational  specialty 
(MOS)  was  officially  closed  to  women.  Nevertheless,  approximately  half 
of  the  enlisted  women  were  assigned  to  clerical  and  administrative  pos¬ 
itions,  in  which  they  had  predominated  in  civilian  life.  "Toward  the 
end  of  the  war  a  mild  trend  had  set  in  away  from  such  work  in  favor  of 
increased  technical  and  professional  assignments. . .but  office  work  still  took 
first  place. "9  The  following  table  summarizes  this  trend: 


Table  1 
Assignment  of  Enlisted  WAC 


10 


Type  of  Work 


P  e 
1943 


r  c  e  n  t 


Administrative  6  office 

53 

45 

Technical  &  professional 

13 

18 

Motor  vehicle 

10 

9 

Foods 

8 

9 

Supply  6  stock 

7 

8 

Mechanical  &  trade 

5 

4 

Communications 

2 

5 

Radio  &  technical 

2 

2 

8. 

Ibid.,  p.  264 

9. 

Ibid.,  p.  559 

10. 

Ibid. 

65 
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Sy  the  riddle  of  1945,  the.  strength  of  the  WAC  had  peaked  at  just 
under  100,000— considerably  less  than  the  150,000  authorized  arid  no¬ 
where  approaching  the  1,500,000  worsen  who  A  ray  planners  had  estimated 
could  he  effectively  used.  The  following  table  sunsar-izas  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  WAC  strength  during  World  War  U: 

Table  2 

19 

Women's  Army  Corps  Strength 


YtraLp  £*S 

of  Jane  30 

WAC 

Total 

WAC 

Officers 

Warrant 

Officers 

WAC 

Enlisted 

1943 

1944 

60,243 

77,1S2 

4,917 

5,855 

Q 

10 

55,326 

71,28? 

1945  (peak) 

9S , 2S8 

5,717 

29 

93,542 

1345 

36,557 

5,733 

44 

90,780 

1556 

18,510 

1,723 

13 

16 ,699 

The  total  number  of  wc-ten  who  served  in  the  Army  during  the  same  period 
is  shown  below.  These  figures  include  Arsy  Hurse  Corps  and  other  taedi- 


cai  personnel. 


Table  3 

Women  in  the  Army3 
(19*2-1246) 


Year 

Total 

*»l'r— >>  q-t 

Women •  s 
Arty 

Army 

Nurse 

Medical 

Women’s 

Medical 

Speeiaiis 

30  June) 

:j&s  n 

Corns 

Corps 

1945  (peak) 


1? ,475  -  12,475 

d  1 , 5^8  60,2^3  50,315 

j'j74  /  / ,  Lj2  40,013 

i56,44?  99,258  54,291 

33.874  13,510  13.517 


989 
1,853 
2  79S 
1,232 


The  end  of  World  War  II  Drought  about  a  rapid  demobilization  o 
r.e  WAC  and  the  other  vomer,  s  military  orgmirations.  The  iegisia 
uthority  Dehind  the  WAC,  moreover,  was  due  to  expire  by  Julg  1,  i 


12.  Compiled  free-  statistical  summaries. 

13.  Compiled  from  Department  of  the  Army  statistics  (Strength 

_ 9 _ \  ^  ■** 


r  the  Army). 
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although  the  WAC  leadership  had  previously  anticipated  that  the  Corps 
would  be  totally  demobilized  within  six  months  following  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  numerous  problems  within  the  Artsy  (one  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  the  WAC  leadership  itself  was  generally  opposed  to 
the  continued  service  of  women  in  peacetime),  the  Arcy ,  together  with 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  proposed  legislation  permitting  women  to 
join  the  regular  military  establishment.  After  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
gressional  footdreggim  and  another  smear  campaign  similar  to  that 
launched  during  the  war,  the  Worsen’ s  Arced  Services  Integration  Act  or 
1948  (?L  625)  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  on 
June  12,  1948.  It  is  this  law  that  gives  legitimacy  tc  today’s  mili¬ 
tary  women. 

The  story  of  the  other  women  who  saw  active  military  service  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  is  similar 
to  that  cf  the  Arr-y.  A  major  difference,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
women  were  accepted  into  the  Navy  as  WAVES  (Wcmcn  Accepted  for  Volun¬ 
teer  Emergency  Service)  under  a  Women’s  Reserve  -  opponent.  These 
vcxsen  experienced  none  cf  the  problems  cf  auxiliary  versus  full  mili¬ 
tary  status  which  .had  plagued  their  sisters  ift  the  *£AC,  though  their 
treatment  probably  differed  only  slightly. 

The  Women’s  Reserve  of  the  Navy  (c-r  AVES.  as  they  were  popularly 
known)  were  authorized  by  Congress  in  aid-suamer  of  1942,  aft»r  many 
months  cf  serious  consideration  and  detailed  planning  bv  *-he  Kavy 
Department .  As  was  the  case  with  the  Army,  severe  manpower  shortages 
focused  attention  on  the  desirability  or  using  stssen  in  certain  cccu- 
pational  areas,  primarily  cossaunicators ,  yeomen,  and  storekeepers. 

Within  a  matter  cf  months,  the  Jievy  had  established  its  training 
facilities  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  V&VES;  by  the  following 
sunsser  (13*3)  the  combined  officer  and  enlisted  strength  stood  at 
27,000-  While  a  significant  number  cf  these  were  in  the  midst  of 
training,  it  has  been  estimated  that  those  already  assigned  had  s3de 
available  * enough  officers  and  sen  tc  a*  tne  ships  of  a  major  task 
force,  including  „  battleship,  two  large  aircraft  carriers,  two  heavy 


% 
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cruisers,  four  light  cruisers,  and  fifteen  destroyers!”14’  One  year 
later  the  strength  of  the  WAVES  on  active  duty  had  more  than  doubled. 

The  following  table  summarizes  these  strength  figures  for  the  period 
of  World  War  II: 

Table  4 

Strength  of  the  WAVES  (Line)1^ 

Year  Total  WAVES  WAVES 

(30  June) _ WAVES  Officer  Enlisted 

1943  27,000  3,827  23,173 

1944  72,350  6,573  65,777 

1945  (peak)  86,000  7,055  78,945 

The  peak  strength  of  the  WAVES  comprised  approximately  13  percent 
of  the  shore-based  naval  establishment  serving  in  CONUS.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  these  86,000  women  had  freed  approximately  50,000  men 
for  either  sea  duty  or  overseas  assignment.  (WAVES  did  not  receive 
congressional  authorization  for  assignment  outside  the  continental 
United  States  until  September  1944.)  However,  while  overseas  duty  was 
generally  not  available  to  the  majority  of  the  WAVES,  duty  in  the 
United  States  was  possible  at  naval  hospitals,  air  stations,  navy 
yards,  and  supply  depots.  For  example,  WAVES  accounted  for  approxi¬ 
mately  55  percent  of  the  Navy  Department’s  uniformed  personnel  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  during  the  height  of  the  war.  Just  as  the 
WACS  served  in  a  variety  of  fields,  so  did  the  WAVES,  but  again  the 
highest  concentration  was  in  the  clerical  and  administrative  positions. 
The  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Personnel  was  composed  largely  of  WAVES. 

Another  area  of  concentration  was  naval  aviation  where  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  WAVES  served  in  positions  such  as  airplane  mechanics, 
parachute  packers,  weather  information,  Link  Trainer  instructors  and 
gunnery  instructors,  and  air  traffic  controllers.  Commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  were  designated  as  Naval  Air  Navigators;  as  such  they  became  the 


14.  Karl  Shuon  and  Ronald  D.  Lyons,  Servicewomen  and  What  They  Do 
(New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1964),  p.  78. 

15.  Navy  Department,  BuPers  Statistical  Summaries. 
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first  military  women  to  perform  duties  as  part  of  a  military  air  crew. 
Other  Navy  women  officers  served  in  the  Medical  Corps,  Dental  Corps, 
and  Medical  Service  Corps,  though  these  numbers  were  limited.^ 

Within  a  year  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  majority  of  the 
WAVES  had  been  discharged  or  placed  on  inactive  duty.  Because  the 
WAVES  had  proven  themselves  to  be  a  valuable  asset,  the  Navy  permitted 
a  small  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  women  to  remain  on  active  duty 
while  Congress  was  considering  the  future  of  all  military  women.  Navy 
planners  hoped  that  the  continued  use  of  women  would  provide  a  nucleus 
for  any  future  rapid  mobilization  of  women  as  well  as  aiding  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy.  At  the  time  the  Women’s  Armed  Forces  Integra¬ 
tion  Act  was  passed  in  mid-1948,  approximately  1,750  WAVES  were  serving 
on  active  duty.  By  mid-1949,  this  figure  had  almost  doubled. 

The  Marine  Corps  again  opened  its  doors  to  women  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Under  the  legislation  creating  the  Women’s  Reserve  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  the  Marine  Corps  requested  that  a  similar  group  be 
established  in  order  to  release  able-bodied  men  for  combat  duty.  In 
October  1942,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  granted  authority  for  the 
Marine  Corps  to  "organize  and  maintain  a  Marine  Corps  Women’s  Reserve 
with  an  authorized  strength  of  1,000  officers  and  18,000  enlisted 
personnel."  Formal  organization  was  announced  in  February  1943,  along 
with  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter  at  the  first  direc¬ 
tor. 

By  the  end  of  June  1943,  the  active  duty  strength  of  the  Women’s 
Reserve  stood  at  244  officers  and  3,313  enlisted  women.  The  author¬ 
ized  strength  was  achieved  the  following  year.  Table  5  summarizes  the 
evolution  of  the  strength  of  the  Women  Marines. 


H  16.  Shuon  and  Lyons,  op.  cit. >  pp.  78-80. 
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Table  5 

17 

Wcrld  War  n  Strength — Women  Marines 


Year 


{30  June) 

Total 

Officers 

Enlisted 

1943 

3,55? 

244 

3,313 

1944 

-  17,466 

?97 

16,669 

1945 

18,409 

331 

17,578 

1946 

2.22C 

2,057 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Marinettes  who  served  curing  the  First 
World  War,  the  nissicn  of  the  wcsen  reservists  to  "free  a  Marine 
to  fight.  *  But  unlike  their  predecessors ,  they  were  not  limited  to 
clerical  positions.  During  World  Vfer  U,  Wesson  Mariner,  as  they  were 
simply  called,  served  in  over  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  jobs. 

Cver  60  percent  of  the  Reserve  was  assigned  to  operational  jobs,  while 
the  remainder  was  concerned  with  problems  of  administering  the  Corps 
itself.  Among  the  jobs  which  were  held  by  Women  Marines  were  air 
traffic  controller,  truck  driver,  pxtCtographer,  artist,  parachute 
rigger,  cook,  stenographer,  and  clerk.  Since  the  pre-war  occupational 
experience  of  those  who  joined  the  Marine  Corps  was  heavily  concentrated 
in  the  clerical  fields,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of 
women  served  in  this  general  area. 

Woric  War  U  aist  saw  approximately  11,000  SPAiS  (Coast  Guard- 
Woman’ s  Reserve)  cn  active  duty.  The  informal  designation,  SPAR,  is 
derived  by  combining  the  Coast  Guard’s  sot".,,  "Semper  Pa  rates,"  with 
its  English  translation,  "Always  Ready."  During  World  War  II  the 
Coast  Guard  functioned  as  part  of  the  U3  Navy;  in  peacetime  it  has 
fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tr,e  oapartssent  of  the  Treasuiy, 
until  196?  when  it  was  placed  under  the  n^wly- created  Department  cf 
Transportation.  The  wartime  mission  of  the  SPARS  was  the-  same  as  that 
of  the  other  women's  grouts — to  release  sen  for  combat  or  combat - 
related  duty  by  taking  ever  some  of  their  clerical  responsibilities 
ashore. 


i?. 


Compiled  frea  .tavy.  Supers,  Annual  Statistical  Summaries. 
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During  the  war,  female  officers  were  trained  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  in  New  London,  Connecticut — marking  the  first  and  only  time 
women  have  ever  attended  a  military  academy.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  1,000  or  sc  SPAR  officers  were  serving  in  the  following  areas: 
communications,  pay  and  supply,  personnel,  training,  procurement, 
intelligence,  and  law.  Enlisted  SPAKS  served  primarily  as  Yeomen, 
Storekeepers,  Radiomen,  Hospital  Corpsmen,  Telemen;  others  saw  duty  as 
radio  technicians,  loran  operators,  chaplains’  assistants,  engineering 

draftsmen,  tailors,  photographers'  mates,  parachute  riggers,  aero- 

*  18 
graphers’  mates,  and  chauffeurs. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  SPARs  were  disbanded  until  1949  when  the 
Women’s  Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard  was  established  by  legislative 
authority.  However,  only  a  few  women  have  served  on  active  duty.  There 
are  no  present  plans  to  alter  this  situation. 

During  the  period  of  World  War  II,  a  total  of  approximately  350,000 
women  served  on  active  duty  with  one  of  the  six  female  military  compon¬ 
ents.  This  figure  represented  almost  three  percent  of  the  12  million 
persons  who  served  in  the  military.  These  many,  many  thousands  of 
women  who  volunteered  to  serve  the  United  States  during  the  Ser  id 
World  War  on  the  whole  performed  in  an  outstanding  manner.  While  it 
was  originally  contemplated  that  women  would  be  confined  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  positions  (clerks,  telephone  operators, 
chauffeurs,  and  cooks),  increasing  shortages  in  various  skilled  occu¬ 
pations  led  the  services  to  make  use  of  womenpower  either  readily 
available  or  trainable.  According  to  a  1957  evaluation,  "as  additional 
shortages  of  qualified  men  developed,  the  list  of  positions  authorized 
for  women  was  expanded,  and  the  specialist  training  programs  designed 
to  qualify  personnel  for  these  positions  were  also  open  to  women. 

The  fact  that  women  in  service  performed  many  jobs  as  well  as  service¬ 
men  and  in  some  instances  better... led  to  a  complete  reversal  in 
19 

policy."  While  it  was  also  recognized  that  the  costs  of  utilizing 


18.  Shuon  and  Lyons,  op.  cit.,  pp.  255-256. 

19.  National  Manpower  Council,  Womanpower  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1957),  p.  288. 
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women  during  the  war  were  somewhat  higher  than  for  sen,  the  Vfer  Depart 
sent  believed  that  paying  such  costs  was  preferable  to  training  sales 
for  clerical,  sec  ice  1  -  technics  1 ,  and  similar  work.  Thus,  **for  sany 
nonccabatar.t  positions  women  case  to  be  recognized  as  sore  valuable  tc 

2 o 

the  war  effort  than  sen.” 


II.  WOMEN  IN  TS  A33SD  FC2CES :  194 8 -PRESENT 


Having  successfully  demonstrated  their  value  to  the  country,  ©any 
of  America's  military  worsen  were  not  content  tc  sit  back  and  permit 
thesis  elves  to  be  legislated  cut  or  existence.  While  the  vast  majority 
of  the  women  who  volunteered  for  niiitary  service  during  World  War  21 
felt  their  patriotic  duty  and  responsibilities  had  terminated  with  the 
end  of  the  war,  a  saal.1  handful  regained  on  active  duty  during  the 
isssediate  postwar  period.  With  the  passage  of  the  Women* s  Armed 
Forces  Integration  Act  of  1548,  all  four  services  (Army,  Navy ,  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  newly  established  Air  Force)  were  able  to  offer  the 
opportunity  for  a  permanent  military  career,  rather  than  temporary 
duty,  tc  interested  and  qualified  young  women.  Having  survived  vari¬ 
ous  organised  slander  campaigns  in  which  military  wesson  were  branded 
as  sexually  promiscuous  camp  followers  or  lesbians,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  women  themselves  felt  the  best  way  tc  maintain  a 
positive  usage  of  military  were n  was  to  insist  cr.  higher  standards. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  role  of  women  ir.  the  military  should 
be  te  serve  as  a  readily  expandable  nucleus  or  ’mobilization  base  of 
trained  personnel  to  facilitate  the  rapid  recruitment,  assignment, 
and  utilization  of  volunteer  women  in  case  of  war  cr  national  emer¬ 


gency;  and  to  sake  available  the  skills  of  wossen  for  the  accomplish- 
sent  of  tne  peacetime  mission  of  the  military-**  During  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties,  most  women  on  active  duty  were  quite  con¬ 
tent  with  this  dual  ro le .  The  absence  of  a  war  similar  in  eactiona  1 
appeal  to  either  tne  first  cr  the  seconc  world  wars  contributed  tc  a 
general  sense  of  c-CEplaoency  and  lack  cf  desire  for  change- 


In  addition  to  conferring  permanent  military  status  on  the  female 
members  ol:  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  Congress  in 
1948  also  limited  the  regular,  as  opposed  to  reserve,  strength  of 
these  components  (WAC,  WAVES,  Women  Marines,  and  WAF)  to  two  percent 
of  the  strength  of  the  parent  services.  The  Army-Navy  Nurse  Act  of 
1947  established  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps,  and  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  as  permanent  components  within  the 
officer  structure  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Marine  Corps  has  no  medi¬ 
cal  officers.  The  creation  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  also 
provided  for  an  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps  and  a  Medical  Specialist  Corps 
(Biomedical  Sciences  Corps).  Force  limitations  of  350  and  2,500  regu¬ 
lar  female  officers  were  prescribed  for  the  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps  and  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  respectively.  However,  none  of  the 
services  have  even  come  close  to  the  two  percent  limit  on  "regular" 
personnel;  in  fact,  even  when  combining  the  female  regular  and  reserve 
numbers  (and  including  medical  officers  such  as  nurses,  dieticians, 
and  therapists  —  the  majority  of  v.'hom  have  been  women),  the  total 
annual  strength  of  active  duty  female  military  personnel  has  remained 
relatively  constant,  hovering  around  one  percent  of  the  total  strength 
for  each  service  I  Table  6  summarizes  these  strength  figures  since 
1948;  a  more  detailed  partial  breakdown  by  component  is  contained  in 
the  Appendix.  As  these  figures  indicate,  women  have  consistently 
represented  a  statistically  insignificant  percentage  of  the  active 
duty  service  strength.  Even  the  peak  strength  figures  for  the  Korean 
War  period  show  little  variation  (Army:  18,282,  September  30,  1951; 
Navy:  12,414,  October  31,  1952;  Marine  Corps:  2,787,  September  30, 
1953;  Air  Force:  16,724,  November  30,  1952). 22  Since  that  period 
none  of  the  services’  strength  figures  for  women  have  actually  reached 
the  Korean  War  peak,  although  the  Marine  Corps  can  be  considered  to 
have  dene  so.  Moreover,  if  one  excludes  the  so-called  healing  arts 
officers (medical,  dental,  nurse,  and  other  medical-technical)  from 
these  totals,  the  picture  becomes  even  less  encouraging.  It  should 


22.  CSD,  OASD(C) ,  Selected  Manpower  Statistics,  April  15,  1971, 
Table  p.  256. 
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be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  Korean  War  peak  figures  of  enlisted 
women  and  the  so-called  ’’line"  women’s  officer  components  (WAC,  WAVES, 
WAP)  have  been  approximated  within  the  last  year  or  so.  Interestingly, 
the  Vietnam  experience  appears  to  have  made  only  a  modest  impact  on 
the  force  levels;  the  trend  for  increased  numbers  of  women  is  still 
continuing  despite  reduced  manpower  commitments.  Table  7  shows  the 
evolution  of  the  women’s  ’’line’’  components  from  1948  to  1971. 

While  modest  individual  service  efforts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  increase  the  active  duty  strength,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
behind  the  failure  to  push  harder  has  been  the  overwhelming  desire  of 
each  service  to  maintain  relatively  high  enlistment  standards.  Other 
reasons  may  include  the  generally  negative  attitude  held  by  the  general 
public  towards  military  service  for  women  as  well  as  the  lack  of  popu¬ 
lar  appeal  such  as  existed  during  World  War  II.  Furthermore,  until 
fairly  recently,  i.e.,  within  the  past  several  years,  the  services 
themselves  seemed  generally  content  with  their  force  structure.  The 
impact  of  discussions  concerning  an  all-volunteer  force  has  manifested 
itself  in  renewed  interest  by  all  services  except  the  Navy  in  expanding 
their  numbers  of  women.  The  Air  Force  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead 
but,  as  Gen.  Jeanne  Holm  (Director,  Women  in  the  Air  Force)  frequently 

has  pointed  out,  the  nature  of  the  Air  Force  mission  easily  lends  it- 

23 

self  to  a  greater  utilization  of  women.  Since  the  congressional 
strength  limitations  were  removed  in  1967  (the  Secretary  of  each 


23.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
in  the  Services,  General  Holm  remarked:  ’’The  Air  Force  now  knows  that 
they  cannot  man  the  United  States  Air  Force  without  women.  It’s  that 
simple.  That  is  a  fact  of  life.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  unique 
organizations  and  the  missions  are  different.  We  are  different  from 
the  other  Services  in  that  our  combatants  are  the  pilots  who  fly  combat 
aircraft  and  a  few  air  policemen  who  guard  bases  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Other  than  that  our  people  are  support  people.  All  the  other  men  and 
women  in  the  Air  Force  are  really  support  people  to  that  mission.  And 
it  doesn’t  matter  whether  that  base  is  in  Southeast  Asia  or  whether  it’s 
in  Ohio,  the  jobs  are  basically  the  same.  The  Navy  has  a  ship  rotation 
problem  that  is  unique  to  the  United  States  Navy.  The  Army  has  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  it  with  its  combat  units.  The  Marine  Corps  is  also 
entirely  combat  with  most  of  its  support  provided  by  the  Navy.  We  have 
the  unique  situation  where  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  could 
say... that  70%  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  could  in  fact  be  done  by 
women  or  some  other  category  of  people.  Because,  an  aircraft  controller 
is  an  aircraft  controller...  Seven  percent  of  the  military  people  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force  are  combatants.  It’s  a  different  situation.’’ 
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department  r<-'w  prescribes  any  ceiling  on  the  number  of  women  the 
service  has),  force  level  planning  can  be  more  effectively  conducted 
intemaiiy.  The  V/ossen  Marines,  for  example,  are  limited  to  an  enlisted 
strength  cf  one  percent  of  the  total  enlisted  strength  of  the  Corps; 
the  officer  limitation  is  set  at  10  percent  cf  the  enlisted  women’s 
strength. 

In  addition  tc  a  modestly  expanding  number  of  military  women ,  there 
has  been  an  ever- increasing  and  widening  utilization  or  assignment  cf 
both  female  officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  More  and  more  occupa¬ 
tional  fields  or  specialties  have  been  opened  to  women  as  demands  for 
skilled  personnel  have  increased  and  as  more  and  more  cf  the  "myths” 
concerning  what  constitutes  r women ’ s  work”  have  been  dispelled.  The 
directors  cf  wcnen  in  the  services  consistently  point  with  pride  to 
the  greater  number  of  KOSs  which  have  been  opened  to  women.  In  1956, 
for  example,  the  box  score  on  the  number  of  occupational  fields  open 
to  enlisted-  women  was  estimated  as  fellows:  Army — 8  cut  of  10,  Air 
Force — 32  out  of  43,  Navy — 25  out  of  61,  and  Marine  Corps — 26  out  of 


24 

37.  A  little  less  than  ten  years  later,  a  different  source  stated 
that  the  numbers  on  the  scoreboard  had  changed  only  modestly:  for  the 
Xar'5**3  Corps  there  were  72  HOSs  comprising  28  occupational  fields  in 
vhich  women  were  permitted  to  serve. ^  The  Air  Force,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  decreased  the  number  of  occupational  fields  open  to  enlisted 
women  in  order  rto  concentrate  then  in  those  jobs  which  ’women  do 
better  than  men."'  Fifteen  occupational  fields  were  selectr-d  as 
approved  fields  for  women.  The  net  effect  cf  this  policy,  however, 
merely  formalised  an  established  WAF  pattern  of  utilczcttj.c.  Since 
that  time  additional  career  fields  have  been  opened  or  reopened  tc 
the  WAF. 


2*.  Woman-power ,  p.  296. 

2:>.  Peparcrtent  of  the  !«avy,  l!3  Marine  Corps,  Report  for  the  Co^fsan- 


40.  report  or  tr*?  . 

■  ,u  , -  - -  - _ ^ ?  r  - 

Inter-  Service  Working  Group  or.  Utilisation  of 

Women  in  the  Armed  Serv: 

.ces ,  August  31,  1966,  Annex  C,  p.  5. 
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The  only  legal  barrier  concerning  the  utilization  of  women  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Title  10,  US  Code,  which  prohibits  women  from  serving  on 
aircraft  engaged  in  combat  or  on  ships  other  than  hospital  ships  and 
transports.  Thus  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  women  to  serve  in 
an  even  greater  number  of  noncombat  occupational  fields,  but  each 
individual  service  has  the  authority  to  decide  which  fields  are  con¬ 
sidered  appropriate  for  women,  and,  moreover,  there  is  a  gap  between 
policy  and  practice.  Today  nearly  all  occupational  fields  except  those 
related  to  combat  are  theoretically  open  to  women,  yet  the  actual 
assignment  pattern  has  varied  little  in  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
1966,  a  major  study  on  the  utilization  of  military  women  pointed  out 
that,  although  enlisted  women  served  in  36  of  the  61  ncncombat  occupa¬ 
tional  groups,  two  of  the  areas  (administrative  and  clerical  and  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental)  encompassing  13  of  the  36  groups  employed  over  91  per¬ 
cent  of  all  enlisted  women.  This  pattern  of  utilization  was  felt  to 
be  prevalent  in  each  of  the  services. 2?  0f-  jUne  30,  1971,  the 

percentage  of  women  employed  in  these  two  areas  was  approximately  the 

OQ 

same—89.1  percent  on  a  DoD-wide  basis.  Table  8  compares  the  current 
distribution  of  male  and  female  enlisted  personnel  by  DoD  occupational 
areas. 

The  pattern  of  utilization  for  officers,  excluding  those  in  the 
health  professions,  has  been  similar  to  that  of  enlisted  women.  That 
is  to  say,  approximately  60  percent  to  70  percent  of  the  women  officers 
have  been  concentrated  in  administrative  positions,  especially  those 
in  the  fields  of  general  administration,  manpower,  personnel,  and 
information.  The  next  major  clusterings  of  women  traditionally  have 
occurred  in  supply  fields  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  scientific 
and  technical  areas.  Cultural  attitudes,  both  within  the  military 
and  in  civilian  life,  have  probably  played  a  strong  role  in  dictating 
the  military  occupations  in  which  women  can  be  employed.  The  typical 
college  coed  who  enters  the  armed  forces  as  an  officer  has  probably 


27.  Ibid. ,  Annex  C.  p.  2. 

28.  AVF  Staff,  Back-up  Book  for  Mr.  Daoust,  ca.  March  1972, 
Table  C-l. 
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pursued  a  liberal  arts  curriculum,  which  would  earmark  her  for  a 
career  in  administration  instead  of  in  a  store  technical  area.  By  the 
same  token,  the  average  female  high  school  graduate  has  probably  been 
exposed  to  training  in  typing  and  shorthand  rather  than  auto  oechaiu.cs 
or  sietalvorking.  Attitudes  towards  work  are  likewise  bred  into  our 
children.  For  example,  hoc  often  do  we  hear  little  girls  say  they 
want  to  be  nurses  when  they  grow  up,  while  little  boys  tend  tc  lean 
toward  being  astronauts  and  pilots"  *’  .lie  these  are  oversimplifica¬ 
tions  end  pat  answers,  the  subtleties  of  our  culture  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  discussing  patterns  of  employment. 

A  1966  study  conducted  by  the  WosiCu-  Marines  asserts  that  vey  — 
little  had  charged  in  the  way  of  polici  *>  for  Women  Karines  sine*? 

A  similar-  statement  could  probably  be  maoo  for  each  of  the  other 
services.  However,  by  1%7  such  an  assertion  would  no  longer  have  been 
true.  The  passage  of  PL  90-130  produced  some  very  basic  policy  changes 
affecting  a  vital  area  for  all  military  women — namely  their  prossotion 
opportunities  as  well  as  their  retiresser.c  and  separate  <a  prevision. 

long  before  "equal  pay  for  e’ual  work"  became  a  slcgs^  of  tfe 
women's  liberationists ,  it  was  generally  ccknowledgod  that  sdii  tire¬ 
women  were  receiving  equitable  compensation  when  compared  tc  thal£:4£&e-  - 
counterparts.  The  basic  salary  of  a  lieutenant  is  the  s*§o  eftstiJes-  ' 
that  rank  is  held  by  a  mar.  or  a  woman.  However,  in  looking 
into  the  area  of  pay  as  equated  by  rank,  women  were  considerably 
worse  off  than  their  sale  classmates.  The  reason  was  that,  prior  to 
1967,  congressional  restrictions  on  the  rank  structure  for  female 
solitary  officers  limited  the  numbers  cf  wc»en  serving  in  certain  ranks 
and  had  prohibited  women  from  being  considered  for  promotion  above  the 
permanent  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  or  commander.  Each  service  was 
allotted  one  female  colonel  (a  captain  in  the  case  of  the  Hayy)  whose 
job  was  tc  direct  the  female  components,  but  that  rar&  was  only 
temporary  and  the  officer  reverted  back  to  her  permanent  grade  upon 
completion  of  that  tour.  Even  the  nurse  corps,  which  have  tradition¬ 
ally  been  1  rrger  in  teres  of  officer  strength  compared  with  the  "line5* 
components,  were  hampered  by  similar  restrictions  on  the  grade  struc¬ 
ture  of  their  corps.  The  highest  grade  attainable  in  the  Army  and 
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Air  Force  Nurse  Corps  mas  colonel  (five  were  authorized  fox  each). 

The  »->vy  Norse  Corps  was  permitted  two-tenths  of  case  percent  of  its 
actual  strength  in  the  grade  of  captain.  No  branch  was  authorized 
appointments  of  women  to  flag  or  general  officer  rank. 

Ocher  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  numbers  cf  women  permitted 
to  hold  certain  grades.  For  example}  the  V5C5  awS  the  VSFS  were 
limited  to  10  percent  of  their  regular  officer  strength  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  The  WAVES  and  Vteoen  Marines,  sieiss  per¬ 
mitted  30  percent  of  their  actual  regular  officer  strength  in  the  field 
grade  positions  of  eoeamnder- lieutenant  cseaander  (liestessnt  eolonel- 
eajor),  and  with  a  limit  of  10  pex  ”ent  in  the  higher  linking  grade. 

C-'.ese  and  other  promotion  restrictions  had  been  in  effect  since  1948 
when  the  Women’s  Armed  Services  Integration  Act  was  pastsd  and  thus 
inhibited  the  promotion  opportunities  for  women. 

The  passage  of  PL  90-130  in  November  1967  removed  the  arbitrary 
prcexjtion  restrictions  that  had  prevented  military  women  from  advancing 
to  higher  levels  of  responsibility  despite  their  previous  educational 
and  experience  qualifications.  The  new  law  also  has  helped  alleviate 
some.  of  the  inequities  of  cases  where  women  officers  are  given  impor¬ 
tant  assignments  ’"at  a  lower  grade  than  the  billets  normally  call  for 

«  V} 

w? Wrs  by  male  officers."  Statistical  data  on  the  distribu¬ 

tion  of  female  officers  and  enlisted  women  are  contained  in  the  Appendix. 

Two  additional  areas  of  concern  deserve  brief  mention  at  this 
point-  The  first  concerns  the  organization  and  administration  cf 
•-jocen  in  the  armed  services.  The  second  concerns  policies  affecting 
recruitment  and  retention. 

29.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  PL  90-103,  the  Aray  was  Halted  to 
the  following  officer  structure  for  men:  Colonel  -  8%,  Lt.  Col.  - 
14%,  Ifajor  -  19%,  Captain  -  23%,  1st  Lieut.  -  18%,  2nd  Lieut.  -  18%. 

The  rank  structure  in  the  WAC,  however,  was  as  follows:  Colonel  - 
0%,  Lt.  Cel.  -  10%,  Major  -  19-31%,  Captain  -  23-25%,  1st  Lieut.  - 
18-30%,  2nd  Lieut.  -  18-30%.  The  combined  percentages  for  the  ranks 
of  2nd  Lieut,  through  Major  must  total  90%. 

30.  IS  Congress,  Souse,  Readying  Promotion  Restrictions  on  Women 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  0t)»er  Purposes.  3.  Kept.  216  to  Accompany 


v  -«y-. .  urt  •.  •-<  :;y  vt. 


Excluding  nurses  and  the  other  medical  specialists  such  as  dieti¬ 
cians  and  therapists  whose  professions  have  been  opened  to  men  since 
the  mid-1950s,  all  military  women  except  those  in  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  are  theoretically  integrated  in  the  male  service  establishment. 

The  WAC  remains  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  the  Army — a  status 
it  has  enjoyed  since  its  inception.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  WAVES,  which  were  established  shortly  after  the  WAACs, 
were  adamant  about  not  wanting  to  accept  less  than  full  military  status. 
Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Women’s  Armed  Services  Integra¬ 
tion  Act  conf erred  full  military  status  on  the  other  existing  groups 
of  women,  but  retained  the  WAC  as  a  separate  component.  The  WAF,  WAVES, 
and  Women  Marines  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  their  service  and  not 
in  separate  women’s  branches.  While  each  of  these  services  has  its 
so-called  "Woman’s  Director,"  in  reality  they  are  little  more  than 
advisers  to  the  Chief  of  Personnel  and  have  little  if  any  actual  power 
over  the  women  they  are  allegedly  responsible  for  "directing."  The 
Director  of  the  WAC,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Director  of  a  separate 
branch,  does  exercise  direct  control  and  power  over  the  entire  WAC. 

While  women  in  the  Army  are  theoretically  eligible  to  serve  with  almost 
any  branch,  their  first  allegiance  is  to  the  WAC.  One  outspoken  WAC 
officer,  in  a  recent  article  in  Army  magazine,  recommended  that  "the 
first  official  move  must  be  to  abolish  the  WAC  branch,  that  anachronis¬ 
tic  relic  of  World  War  II,"  in  order  for  the  Army  to  fully  benefit  from 

51 

the  talents  and  skills  which  women  have  to  offer.  This  question  is 
one  of  the  important  issues  concerning  women  in  the  Army  today. 

Each  service  also  has  its  own  procedures  for  the  administration  of 
women,  and  the  differences  between  them  are  relatively  minor.  The  Air 
Force  today  claims  to  be  the  most  integrated  service,  with  WAF  squad¬ 
rons  established  only  for  routine  matters  of  housing,  and  counselling. 

Another  important  area  of  concern  is  that  involving  patterns  of 
recruitment  and  retention.  Each  service  maintains  a  tradition  of 


3l.  Capt.  Karen  McKay,  "Army  Womenppwer:  Go  Ahead- -Exploit  Us  I", 
Army  (April  1972),  p.  23. 
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higher  recruitment  standards  for  women  than  for  men.  the  rationale 
has  been  that,  since  the  women’s  components  were  merely  serving  as 
something  of  a  small  token  force,  they  could  afford  to  select  the  very 
best  among  those  who  volunteered  tc  join.  The  needs  of  the  women’s 
groups  were  seen  to  be  such  that  there  was  no  shortage  of  qualified 
recruits — unless ,  of  course,  patterns  of  utilization  were  changed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  women’s  components  have  experienced  only 
modest  difficulties  in  attracting  high-quality  women.  Entrance  stan¬ 
dards,  especially  in  terns  of  educational  qualifications  and  test 
scores,  have  traditionally  been  higher  for  women  than  for  men,  a  fact 
that  all  servicewomen  emphatically  do  not  wish  tc  cnarge.  Lower 
standards  are  equated  with  a  lessened  image,  and  the  image  of  worsen  in 
the  services,  according  to  servicewomen  themselves,  is  all-important. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin,  so  to  speak,  concerns  the  area  of  re¬ 
tention,  a  subject  that  has  been  closely  related  to  legal  or  other 
policy  restrictions.  The  policies  dealing  with  separation  f run  the 
service  for  reasons  of  either  marriage  and/or  pregnancy  were  the  two 
most  frequently  cited  examples  of  retention  problems  in  the  past.  Only 
in  the  last  year  or  so  have  the  regulations  dealing  with  involuntary 
separation  for  reasons  of  pregnancy  been  charged  so  as  to  permit  women 
to  request  a  waiver  of  the  separation  policy.  Current  policies  also 
state  that  women  may  be  married  and  serve  on  active  duty;  many,  how¬ 
ever,  are  unable  to  coc&ine  marriage  and  active  duty.  Thus,  separa¬ 
tions  for  these  two  reasons  continue  to  account  for  the  majority  of 
those  who  leave. 
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HZ.  SPECIAL  PROBLEM  AREAS 

The  subject  of  women  in  the  military  has  become  one  of  increasing 
interest  in  the  last  several  years,  cue  primarily  to  discussions 
concerning  the  future  of  the  draft  and  to  the  public  attention  which 
has  been  given  to  women’s  problems  under  the  stimulus  of  the  so-called 
women's  liberation  movement.  Interestingly  enough,  it  was  an  earlier 
version  of  the  women’s  '’lib*  movement  which  caused  the  War  Department 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  women's  organization 
within  the  Army  during  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars. 


The.  growing  role  which  wcssen  have  assumed  i  the  national  labor 
aarket  since  World  War  II  has  also  played  a  part  in  f  using  attention 
on  "wossenpower*  as  a  potential  solution  tc  solitary  neeas  for  person¬ 
nel.  A  Department  of  Lubor  survey  reported  in  I960  that  over  half  the 
persons  entering  the  work  force  since  the  late  1950s  had  been  waste*., 
and  that  a  third  of  the  work  force  were  woeen.  It  also  predicted  that 

by  1975  the  number  of  een  in  the  labor  force  would  increase  by  17  per- 

32 

cent,  whereas,  the  number  of  women  would  increase  by  25  percent. 

Such  growth  has  not  occurred  in  the  solitary.  Although  the  numbers  of 
uecen  have  i*>ereased  somewhat,  the  percentages  cf  women  in  each  service 
have  not  increased  significantly.  Only  recently  have  women  reached 
their  Korean  liar  peal;  strengths. 

To  a  certain  extent  silitary  women  sorror  their  civilian  sisters, 

especially  in  terms  of  their  utilization  or  eaplcyaent  patterns.  One 

of  the  scst  disturbing  national  trends  is  that  while  job  opportunities 

fcr  woeten  have  no  doubt  increased  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  the  nueber 

of  women  employed  in  the  less  skilled  jobs  has  also  increased.  Women 

account  for  a  lesser  share  of  the  professional  and  technical  work  force 

33 

than  they  have  in  the  past.  this  in  turn  has  led  to  a  widening 
salary  gap  between  =*n  ana  woeer..  A  similar  trend  can  be  found  in 
the  military,  While  wo*en  who  served  on  active  duty  during  World  war 
U  were  pioneers  not  only  in  moving  into  unfamiliar  territory  but  also 
in  serving  in  positions  which  were  certainly  not  within  the  traditional 
female  occupational  fields,  today’s  silitary  woman  has  not  advanced 
much  further.  In  fact,  the  statistics  for  enlisted  wearers  reveal  a 
higher  concentration  of  women  in  the  clerical  fields  today  than  was 
the  case  during  World  afar  II.  At  the  present  time,  "top  level  manage¬ 
ment  ar>3  executive,  positions*  within  the  military  ’'are,  for  all  prac- 

34 

tical  purposes,"  closed  *x>  wesaen.  The  three  wcaasn  brigadier  generals 

32.  US  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  "High  Cost 
of  Sex  Discrimination  in  Ewplcy’sent  Practices,"  Employment  Service 
Review,  Ceceeoer  1968,  pp.  1-2. 

33.  US  Department  of  Labor,  tfomsn’s  Bureau,  Womanpower— An  Under¬ 
utilized  Resource?  (Washington,  D.C-:  Government  Printing  Office, 

1968  i,  p.  2. 

3*.  Jeanne  M.  Bela,  "Women  and  Future  Manpower  Jfceds,"  Defense 
Management  Journal,  Voi.  VI  (Winter  1570),  p.  10. 
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now  cm  active  duty  ( Artsy— Director ,  VAC;  Air  Force —  Director ,  WAF; 

Army  Ilurse  Corps  Director)  are  chiefly  responsible  for  administering 
women's  programs,  despite  the  fact  that  a  case  can  be  made  for  not 
calling  the  Arsy  Nurse  Corps  a  women's  program.^ 

While  the  services  continually  point  with  pride  to  the  ever- 
increasing  nucber  of  jobs  which  have  been  opened  to  wooer,  little  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  fact  that  women  are  not  assigned  in  accordance  with 
the  distribution  of  jobs  open  to  them  as  shown  in  "able  9.  Hors  women 
continue  to  occupy  positions  in  the  aaainistnative  or  clerical  fields 
than  in  any  other  single  field.  For  example,  at  the  present  time  en¬ 
listed  women  are  permitted  to  serve  in  33  percent  of  the  Army's  posi¬ 
tions,  24  percent  of  the  Navy's,  5S  percent  of  the  Marine  Corps',  and 
50  percent  of  the  Air  Force's.  While  the  actual  assignment  pattern  of 
enlisted  women  in  each  service  does  not  reflect  this  situation,  this 
cay  be  due  tc  other  factors  not  directly  related  to  utilization 
policies.  Table  9  compares  where  enlisted  women  cay  serve  with  where 
they  do  serve.  The  same  situation  applies  to  officers. 

The  jreat  concentration  of  military  women  in  a  few  occupational 
fields  raises  the  question  of  whether  they  are  being  used  effectively. 
The  *act  that  many  military  women  sc.tse  a  growing  tendency  toward 
undemcilization  is  an  additional  reason  to  give  this  question  urgent 
attention. 


35.  As  of  January  1372,  the  Aray  }A"se  Corps  was  composed  of 
3,542  female  (77 A)  and  1,084  mala  (23%)  nurses. 
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SIONED  OWICER  STRENGTH,  WOMEN'S  ARM*  CORPS:  19M-1971 


Source:  DCSPER  U6  (1960-1971) 

CSGPA-332  (1953-1959) 

CSCAP-31  (1950-1952) 

Strength  of  the  Army  (l.9k8~19hO) 
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aWPA-332  (1953-1959) 

CSCAP-31  (1950-1952) 

Strength  of  the  Amy  (1948-1949) 


Air  Force  Female  Commissioned  Officers  by  Rank:  1960-1971 
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SUMMARY 


This  memorandum  contains  projections  and  characteristics  of 
the  pool  of  women  from  which  military  recruits  can  be  drawn 
over  the  next  five  years.  It  is  Sub-Task  #2  of  a  study  proposal 
of  the  Central  All-Volunteer  Task  Force,  "Optimum  Utilization  of 
Military  Women,  FY  73-77,”  dated  5  May  1972. 

The  projections  include  conservative  estimates  of  the  number 
of  women  in  the  full-time  labor  force,  6.0  million  in  CY  1972 
rising  to  6.5  million  in  CY  1977,  and  the  number  of  single 
women  ir.  the  full-time  labor  force,  2.5  million  in  CY  19  72  rising 
to  2.7  million  in  CY  1977.  These  women  will  be  at  least  as 
well  qualified  as  men  with  regard  to  mental  ability  and  educa¬ 
tional  attainment.  Since  there  is  no  sex  discrimination  in 
military  pay  as  there  is  in  civilian  pay,  military  service  should 
appear  relatively  more  attractive  to  women  than  to  men. 

PROJECTIONS 

The  following  tables  present  projections  for  the  female 
labor  force,  aged  17-25  through  CY  1977.  This  is  the  pool 
from  which  military  women  can  be  drawn.  In  all  cases,  the  most 
conservative  assumptions  were  made  so  that  any  estimation 
errors  would  result  in  an  underestimate  of  this  pool.  More  detail 
on  the  derivation  of  these  tables  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 

Table  1  lists  Census  Bureau  projections  for  the  total 
U.S.  female  population,  aged  17-25,  for  the  calendar  years 
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PROJECTION  OF  THE  U.S.  FEMALE  POPULATION  FOR 
17  TO  25  YEAR  OLDS 
CY  1372-1977 

(Thousands) 


Year 


Age 

1972 

1973 

1374 

19  7  S 

19  7£ 

1977 

17  Years 

1980 

2003 

20-  ? 

2071 

2076 

2052 

18 

1954 

1983 

2005 

2085 

2074 

2979 

19 

1906 

1957 

1986 

2009 

2388 

2077 

20 

1846 

1903 

1961 

1990 

2013 

2092 

21 

1835 

1850 

1913 

1965 

1994 

2017 

22 

1760 

1842 

1854 

1318 

1970 

1998 

23 

1771 

1764 

184  8 

1859 

1922 

1974 

24 

1759 

i?76 

1769 

1852 

1S63 

1926 

25 

1870 

176u 

1780 

1773 

1656 

1867 

Total 

166SS 

15845 

171S9 

17522 

17856 

18082 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Populati<m  Reports, 
"Projections  of  the  Popuiat ion  of  the  United  States , 
by  Age  and  Sex:  1970  to  2020, *  Series  P-25,  No.  470, 
November  1971,  p.  19. 


Also,  see  Appendix  A 
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1972  through  1977.  These  figures  are  the  most  accurate  presented 
here  and  show  a  substantial  population,  ranging  from  16.7 
million  women  in  CY  1972  to  18.1  million  in  1977. 

However,  not  all  women  in  the  appropriate  age  groups  are 
potential  military  recruits .  The  most  obvious  exceptions  are 
women  enrolled  in  school,  and  housewives.  Consequently,  table 
2  presents  projections  for  the  full-time  female  labor  force. 

These  figures  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates 
and  show  a  full-time  labor  force  ranging  from  6.0  million  women 
in  CY  1972  to  6.5  million  in  1977.  (The  BLS  defines  "full-time” 
workers  as  those  persons  who  are  currently  working  full-time 
plus  those  persons  working  part-time  or  unemployed  who  are 
seeking  full-time  work.  Consequently,  here  and  elsewhere,  this 
is  the  interpretation  that  should  be  given  to  the  concept  of  a 
full-time  worker  or  labor  force.) 

The  figures  in  tables  1  and  2  include  both  single  and 
married  women.  Married  w^men  may  be  less  inclined  toward 
military  service  as  well  as  loss  attractive  to  the  Services. 
Therefore,  tables  3  and  4  provide  the  same  information  as  tables 

A 

1  and  2^  but  for  single  women  only.  Table  3,  based  on  Census 
projections,  shows  a  projected  single  female  population  ranging 
from  8.3  million  women  in  CY  1972  to  8.9  million  in  1977. 

Table  4,  based  on  BLS  and  Census  data,  shows  a  full-time  labor 
force  of  single  women  numbering  2.5  million  in  CY  1972,  rising 
to  2.7  million  in  1977. 
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TABLE  2 


PROJECTION  OF  THE  U.S.  FEMALE  LABOR  FORCE, 
FULL-TIME  WORKERS 
17  TO  28  YEARS  OLD 
1372-1577 

(Thousands) 


Year 


$3£. 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1575 

IS  75 

1977 

Years 

175 

269 

274 

271 

272 

269 

1B-IS 

343 

357 

871 

886 

833 

833 

4195 

4285 

4374 

4454 

4555 

4645 

2S 

£-52 

612 

616 

614 

644 

653 

Total 

35  S  5 

6023 

'jl^S 

8235 

S364 

5466 

Source:  See  Appendix  A. 
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TABLE  3 


PROJECTION  OF  THE-  U.S.  FEMALE  POPULATION  FOR 
SINGLE  17  TO  25  YEAR  OLDS 
1372-1977 

(Thousands) 

Year 


Age 

1972 

1973 

19  74 

1975 

1978 

1977 

1?  Years 

164S 

1S68 

1734 

1725 

1729 

1709 

16-19 

2977 

3038 

3077 

3159 

3205 

3203 

20-24 

3333 

3405 

3436 

3570 

3632 

3724 

25 

299 

282 

285 

284 

297 

299 

Total 

82S8 

8393 

8582 

6738 

8S54 

8935 

Source:  See  Appendix  A 


TABLE  4 

PROJECTION  OF  THE  U.S.  FEMALE ,  FULL-TIME  LABOR  FORCE 
FOR  SINGLE  WOMEN,  1?  TO  2S  YEARS  OLD 
1S72-IS77 

(Thousands ) 


Year 


Mi 

1972 

1973 

1374 

19  7  5 

1976 

1977 

17  Years 

229 

224 

228 

226 

227 

224 

18-19 

550 

661 

672 

683 

68-9 

69  o 

<0-24 

1545 

1579 

1612 

1645 

1673 

1712 

25 

104 

9  S 

QC 

■u  - 

98 

103 

104 

Total 

2529 

2552 

2611 

2552 

2638 

2733 

Source:  See  Appendix  A 
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Before  turning  to  the  characteristics  of  this  projected 
recruiting  pool,  further  discussion  of  the  likely  direction  of 
any  errors  in  the  data  in  tables  1  through  t  is  appropriate.  As 
noted  earlier,  these  figures,  especially  in  tables  2  through  4, 
are  very  likely  underestimates.  As  detailed  in  the  appendix  A, 
wherever  an  interpolation ,  extrapolation,  or  assumption  was 
needed  to  complete  the  tables,  the  most  conservative  approach 
possible  was  used. 

The  figures  in  tables  2  through  4  arc  underestimate?  In 
another  sense  as  well.  3LS  projections  of  labor  force  parti¬ 
cipation  are  based  on  current  behavior  and  reasonable  expectations 
concerning  future  behavior  of  women,  in  terms  of  participation 
in  the  labor  force.  To  the  extent  that  the  Services  can 
favorably  change  eitner  attitudes  toward,  or  the  attractiveness 
of  military  service,  for  women,  they  may  induce  participation 
in  the  labor  force  by  some  projected  non- participants .  This 
would  make  recruitment  o?  women  easier  than  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  presented  above. 

CKaRACTE RIS  TICS 

While  the  figures  in  tables  I  through  4  are  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  number  of  women  available  for  military  service, 
they  say  nothing  about  the  characteristics  of  this  group.  With 
regard  to  mental  groups  and  educational  attainment,  an  appropriate 
working  assumption  is  that  women  recruits  will  be  as  qualified 
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as  their  male  counterparts,  perhaps  somewhat  better  qualified. 

Men  and  women  of  high  school  and  college  age  score  roughly  the 
same  on  examinations  similar  to  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test,  but  women  do  somewhat  better  on  verbal  sections  while  men 
tend  to  score  higher  on  mathematics  sections. 

In  terms  of  educational  attainment,  women  are  likely  to 
be  better  qualified  than  man  although  the  difference  is  probably 
not  significant.  As  cf  March  1S71,  median  years  of  school 
completed  for  women  (18  years  and  older)  in  the  labor  force  was 
12.5  years,  while  the  figure  for  men  was  12.4.  For  individuals 
not  in  the  labor  force,  the  comparable  figures  are  12.1  years  for 
women  and  9.9  for  men.  Among  persons  in  the  labor  force,  women 
are  more  likely  to  have  completed  at  least  four  years  of  high 
school  (71.9%  versus  S4.S%  for  men).  Men,  however,  are  likelier 
to  be  college  graduates ,  but  this  is  probably  of  limited 
importance  for  recruiting  enlisted  personnel,  since  persons  with 
a  college  education  will  tend  to  find  an  enlisted  career  less 
rewarding  than  civilian  opportunities.—^ 

Although  their  qualifications  are  similar,  women  should 
find  military  pay  scales  more  attractive  than  males  do.  As 
the  figures  in  table  5  indicate,  there  is  a  significant  difference 
between  the  earnings  cf  full-time  male  and  female  participants 

1/Kanpower  Report  of  the  President,  March,  1171,  pp.  203-5. 
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TABLE  5 


TOTAL  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1969,  FULL-TIME  WORKERS 
20-24  YEARS  OLD,  BY  SEX 


Median  Income 
Mean  Income 


Male  Female 

$6,169  $4,648 

6,164  4,594 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports, 
"Charact eristics  of  American  Youth,  1970,“  Series  P-23, 
Ho.  34,  Feb.  1,  1971 
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in  the  labor  force,  aged  20  to  24.  This  difference  is  likely 
to  persist  for  some  time.  Since  male  and  female  military  pay 
scales  are  identical,  e.  military  career  should  appear  more 
rewarding,  financially,  to  a  female  than  to  a  male,  relative  to 
their  respective  civilian  opportunities. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  information  above  suggests  a  large  pool  on  which  the 
military  can  draw  for  female  recruits.  These  women  ought  to 
be  at  least  as  well  qualified  as  male  recruits  and  are  likely 
to  find  military  pay  scales  relatively  more  attractive  than 
males  do. 
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APPENDIX  A 


This  appendix  presents  detail  on  the  derivation  of  tables 
j.  through  4 . 

Table  1  is  the  most  accurate  of  the  four.  Since  the 
individuals  counted  are  already  alive,  predicting  their  numbers 
through  the  next  five  years  involves  merely  adjusting  for 
mortality  and  immigration.  In  both  instances,  these  numbers 
are  small  and  easily  predicted. 

Table  2  was  derived  starting  with  a  projection  for  total 
female  labor  force  (full  and  part-time)  shown  in  Table  A-l. 

The  1975  figures  were  taken  from  BLS ,  "Special  Labor  Report  No. 
119 "  p.  4.  Other  years  are  based  on  a  linear  interpolation 
using  the  1975  figures,  1980  figures  from  the  same  source,  and 
actual  data  for  1970  and  1971  taken  from  the  Manpower  Report 
of  the  President,  March  1972,  p.  158.  BLS  age  cohorts  were 
16-17,  18-19,  20-24,  and  25-34  year-olds;  thus  estimates  for 
17  and  25  year  olds  had  to  be  made.  This  was  done  by  assuming 
that  the  proportion  of  17  year-olds  in  the  16-17  year-old  labor 
force  was  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  17  year-olds  in  the  16-17 
year-old  total  population,  and  the  proportion  of  25  year-olds 
in  the  25-34  year-old  labor  force  was  the  same  as  the  proportion 
of  25  year-olds  in  the  25-34  year-old  total  population.  This 
underestimates  the  17  year-^ld  labor  force  and  probably  the 
25  year-old  labor  force  as  well. 
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TABLE  A-l 


PROJECTION'S  OF  THE  TOTAL  U.S.  FEMALE  LABOR  FORCI 
( FULL  AND  PART-TIME)  FOR  17  TO  25  YEAR  OLDS 

1972-1577 

(Thousands) 


1 


Year 


17  years 

18-19 

20-24 


Total 


1972 

1973 

19  74 

1975 

1975 

19  77 

650 

637 

647 

540 

6  44 

b37 

1994 

2027 

2061 

2095 

2111 

212? 

5111 

5220 

5329 

5438 

5549 

55  59 

839 

788 

793 

7SG 

829 

641 

8594 

Sc*7! 

8830 

8963 

9133 

9264 

I 


Source:  Se.e  aooendix  A. 


The  figures  in  table  A-l,  multiplied  by  full-time  parti¬ 
cipation  rates,  yield  the  figures  presented  in  table  2.  Full¬ 
time  participation  rates  were  taken  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings,  Vol.  18,  Nos.  7-10.  The  parti¬ 
cipation  rates  are  averages  of  the  first  4  months  of  1972.  These 
probably  err  on  the  low  side  for  2  reasons.  First,  participation  rates 
for  the  first  four  months  are  typically  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  entire  year.  Second,  full-time  participation  rates 
have  been  rising  over  time,  so  using  1972  figures  is  likely  to 
understate  participation  rates  for  later  years.  The  participation 
rates  used  for  17-19  year-olds  was  the  16-19  rate  which  is 
certainly  an  understatement.  The  rate  used  for  25  year-olds 
was  the  BLS  rate  for  the  25-54  age  group  which  produces  an 
error  of  unknown  sign  and  magnitude. 

In  short,  the  figures  in  table  2  are  underestimates  for 
the  17-19  year-olds  and  almost  certainly  underestimates  for  the 
20-25  year-olds  as  well.  These  errors,  of  course,  are  carried 
through  to  table  4,  where  the  figures  from  table  2  are  used 
again. 

Table  3  was  derived  by  multiplying  the  figures  in  table  1 
by  the  percentage  of  single  women  in  each  age  group  in  1971. 

The  percentage  of  single  women  for  1971  was  taken  from  U.S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports  -  Population 
Characteristics ,  "Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements," 

Series  P-20,  No.  225,  March,  1971.  This  technique  probably 
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understates  the  number-  of  single  women,  especially  in  the  later 
year,  since  the  percentage  single  in  these  age  groups  has  been 
steadily  rising  in  recent  years.  The  number  of  single  17  year- 
olds  is  further  underestimated  because  the  percentage  of  17 
year-olds  who  are  single  is  unavailable  so  the  figure  for  16 
year-olds  w as  used. 

Table  4  was  derived  by  multiplying  the  figures  in  table  2 
by  the  percentage  of  single  women  in  each  age  group.  This 
percentage  was  taken  frcn  the  Census  report  cited  immediately 
above.  Note  that  this  procedure  assumes  that  the  proportion  of 
single  women  in  the  full-time  labor  force  is  the  same  as  the 
proportion  of  single  women  in  the  total  labor  force.  This 
probably  produces  am  underestimate.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  figures  in  table  2  err  on  the  low  side  and  our  projected 
percentages  of  single  women  are  almost  surely  too  low,  the 
figures  in  table  4  are  also  almost  certainly  underestimates. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

HUMAN 

GOALS 


Our  Nation  w as  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  individual  has  in - 
hone  digni'/  and  worth.  The  Department  oi  Defense,  which  exists  to 
keep  the  Nation  secure  and  at  peace,  most  always  be  guided  by  this 
principle.  In  all  that  we  do.  w»  must  show  respect  iot  the  Serviceman, 
the  Servicewoman,  and  the  Civilian  Employee,  recognizing  r betr  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  aspirations,  and  capabilities. 


The  defense  of  the  Nation  requires  a  well-trained  force.  Military  and 
Civilian,  Regular  and  Reserve.  To  provide  such  a  force  we  must  in¬ 
crease  the  attractiveness  of  a  career  in  Defense  so  that  the  Service 
member  and  the  Civilian  employee  will  feel  the  highest  pride  in  them¬ 
selves  and  their  work,  in  the  uniform  and  the  military  profession. 


THE  A  TTAJNNENT  OF  THESE  COALS  REQUIRES  THA  T  WE  STR1 SE— 


To  attract  to  the  Defense  ser¬ 
vice  peopie  with  ability,  dedica¬ 
tion.  and  capacity  for  growth: 

To  provide  opportunity  tor  ev¬ 
eryone.  Military  and  Civilian,  to 
rise  to  as  high  a  level  cf  responsi¬ 
bility  as  possible,  dependent  only 
on  individual  talent  and  diligence : 

To  make  Military  and  Cni’an 
service  in  the  Department  cf  De¬ 
fense  a  model  of  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  for  all  regardless  of  race.  sex. 
creed,  or  national  origin,  and  to 
hold  these  who  do  business  with 


the  Department  of  Defense  to  full 
comoliance  with  the  policy  of 
equal  employment  opportunity: 

To  help  each  Service  member 
in  leaving  the  Service  to  readjust 
to  civilian  life,  and 

To  contribute  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  cl  our  Society,  including  its 
disadvantaged  members,  by  great¬ 
er  utilization  of  our  human  and 
physical  resources  while  maintain¬ 
ing  lull  edectiveness  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  primary  nrssxm. 
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TAD  E 


A  STUDY  OF  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  ENLISTMENT  IN 
THE  WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 
March  1972 


Consumer  Research  Dept. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


Ill 


Objectives: 

-  To  determine  levels  of  awareness,  familiarity  and  Interest 
in  women's  military  service,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  Women' s  Army  Corps 

-  To  determine  the  perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  in  terms  of  .  .  . 

advantages  and  disadvantages  of  membership 

the  role  and  image  of  individual  members 

the  financial,  personal  and  psychological  benefits 
and  restraints 

-  To  determine  principal  motives  and  barriers  to  interest 
in  joining  the  Women' s  Army  Corps 
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Method; 


-  Focus  Group  Interviews 

.single  working  girls,  18  to  24  years  of  age 
.high  school  seniors 
.junior  college  students 

-  National  Study  of  Young  Women  -  Personal  Interviews 

.720  young  women 

.23  locations  throughout  the  U.S. 

. large  and  small  urban  areas 
.rural  areas 

-  Interviews  With  New  Enlistees 

.AFEES  -  7  cities 
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Summary  of 
Findings 


Specific  Plans 

After  Finishing 

School 

This  Percent  of: 

High 

Junior 

Total 

School 

College 

Students 

Said  they  had  these  plans 

Students 

Students 

after  finishing  school: 

7. 

7. 

7. 

9 

Marriage 

10 

9 

More  school 

55 

25 

38 

Teacher 

12 

24 

18 

Secretarial/clerical 

13 

17 

14 

Nursing/medical  work 

15 

17 

15 

Dentistry /dental  technician 

3 

3 

3 

Social  work/Peace  Corps 

4 

8 

6 

Professional  (law/ engineering) 

2 

3 

3 

Stewardess 

1 

3 

2 

Beautician 

3 

1 

2 

Journalism 

2 

2 

2 

Interior  decorator 

2 

1 

1 

Other  occupations 

8 

11 

10 

Full  time  job,  don't  know 
what  kind 

4 

6 

5 

Travel/leisure 

4 

10 

7 

Don' t  know  plans/have  no  plans 

4 

5 

5 

(Number  of  Students) 

(238) 

(255) 

(493) 

E-l* 
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General  Values  Sought  in  a  Job 


This  Percent  of  the  Respondents 


Said  they  are  looking  for  % 
these  things  in  a  lob; 

Starting  pay/salary  level  45 
Informal,  friendly  work  environment  24 
Interesting,  diversified  job  14 

Regular  working  hours  17 
Place  to  make  social  contacts/ 

meet  people  16 
Doing  useful  things  for  society  7 

Chance  to  be  creative,  express  self  7 
Opportunity  to  work  with  chile ren  7 
Self  satis faction/personal  satisfaction  5 

Opportunity  for  advancement  6 
Opportunity  for  learning  4 
Opportunity  to  come  and  go  as  I  please  2 

Social  work  3 
Challenging  job/responsibility  4 
Convenient  location  4 

Good  benefits  (retirement,  medical  plan,  etc.)  8 
Sufficient  vacation/paid  vacation  3 
Job  security  3 

Opportunity  for  excitement/adventure  1 
Opportunity  for  travel  2 
All  ether  7 

(Number  of  Respondents)  (720) 
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Familiarity 


Percent  of  Respondents  In  Groups  Shown  Who: 
Are  "very  familiar"  Have  given 

with  women's  subject  a  "great 

military  service  deal"  of  thought 


7.  7. 


Total  sample: 

By  occupation 

(720) 

2 

5 

Working  girls 

(226) 

4 

9 

Junior  college  students 

(256) 

2 

2 

High  school  seniors 

(238) 

1 

6 

By  race 

White  respondents 

(628) 

2 

6 

Black  respondents 

(84) 

2 

2 

By  location 

Large  cities 

(524) 

2 

5 

Smaller  cities 

(130) 

4 

5 

Rural  areas 

(66) 

4 

8 
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Knowledge  of  WAC  Duties 
(Perceived) 


Percent  who  said  members  of  the 

WAC  perform  these  duties: _  % 


Clerical/secretarial/office  work  68 
Nurslng/medical/dental  67 

Kitchen  work/food  planning  9 
Exitertainment/USO/public  relations  5 

Teaching  5 
Technician  3 
Social  work  2 

Communications  2 
Data  processing  work/computers  2 
Recruiting  1 
Mechanics  1 

Officers  3 
Can  choose  own  career/select  work  1 
Marching,  drilling  2 

Menial  or  boring  jobs  4 
All  other  11 
Don' t  know  13 
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Source  cf  In format! oa 


This  Perceo*  of: 

All 

Respondents 

Working  Jr.  College 

Girls  Students 

High  School 
Students 

Said  their  information 
about  the  VAC  cane  £roc: 

9r 

l* 

7, 

w 

t. 

Heard  from  other  people 

/  *» 

-v-w 

/  -r 

■»  t 

41 

38 

T?/radi.o  advertising 

20 

14 

20 

26 

School  guidance  counselor 

i? 

12 

10 

16 

Pasphlete  in  sail 

8 

9 

11 

2 

Magazine  advertising 

7 

6 

7 

8 

Advertising  (unspecified) 

5 

e 

5 

4 

Movies  about  VAC 

6 

5 

5 

8 

Brochurss/boofclets 

6 

5 

fe 

6 

Enlistment /recruiting  center 

3 

S 

4 

4 

Posters 

3 

3 

2 

4 

All  other 

3 

2 

1 

7 

Have  no  information 

!  8 

16 

20 

19 

{Suriber  of  Respondents) 

(710) 

{226) 

(256) 

(238) 
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OVERALL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 


VOKEH’S  MILITARY  SERVICE 
FOR  YOGNG  GIRLS  IK  GENERAL , 
AND  FOR  THEMSELVES 


This  Percent  of  the  Respondents 

_ In  Reference  To; _ 

"Young  Girls  They, 

Like  Themselves"  Themselves 


Said  their  attitude  toward 


military  service  women  was: 

Or 

/: 

Cf 

rt 

Very  favorable 

6 

4 

Sorvvhat  favorable 

27 

13 

Neither  favorable  nor  unfavorable 

?S 

16 

Somewhat  unfavorable 

14 

18 

Very  unfavorable 

25 

47 

(Nusber  of  Respondents) 

(720) 

(72! 
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REASONS  FOR  OVERALL  IjiTEREST  LEVEL 
15  SOMES'S  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Save  these  reasons: 


Travel 

Learn  skills /career  developaent 


This  Percent  of  the  Respondents 
Whose  Interest  in  Wosen’s  Military 
Service  Was  Classified  as: 

High  Lev 


1  =r 

33  - 

21 


Opportunity  to  aeet  people 
Chance  to  nature 
Job  security 


16 

10 

7 


Unique/exciting/ interesting  7 
Bad  previously  considered  joining  6 
Opportunity  to  serve  country  3 
Better  than  present  job/sounds  like  verth- 

vhils,  satisfying  job  3 


Independe  ce/get  away  fro*  hooe  2 

All  other  positive  reasons  10 


Accustoaeed  to  xy  freedott/nilitary  too 

restrictive  -  21 
have  other  plans  -  18 
Generally  unappealing  to  ne  -  17 


Malike  ailitary/do  not  believe  ia  it  -  16 

tfefes»inine  -  6 

*>islike  having  to  leave  hoc*  -  5 


Oosrt  v.-'ttL  to  Ns  coatsitted  -  5 

Boring,  nenotoaous  life  -  2 

Wslik?  travel  -  }. 

Sad  reputation  -  2 

Must  wear  uni  form  -  1 


Ko  opportunity  to  be  an  individual 
Don’t  knev  etxh  ah-ut/never  thought 
about  it 

All  other  negative  reasons 


(Surher  of  Respondents) 
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(472) 
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Said  the  advantages  of 
vaasen's  military  service  are: 

Opportunity  to  travel 

Leero  job  skills 

Make  social  contact/aeet  people 

i 

Job  security 

Free  school ing/ed oration 

Becoau:  independent 

Meet  aeo 

Develop  as  a  person/nature 
Starting  ray  is  good/good  pay 

* 

•  Make  contribution  to  society 

Opportunity  for  advancement 

|  Good  nedical/dental  pro^ra* 

? 

Opportunity  to  sere  country 
Teach  discipline 
Retirement  benefits 

Free  raoa,  board 
So  clothing. problem 
FX/coueissary  privileges 

Serve  in  respected  organisation 
All  other 
Sasic 


dacbcr  of  Rsspgodect *•- 


This  Fcrcent 

of  the  Respondent*: 

Total 

Military 

Service 

S«cf>le 

Interest 

Level 

Kish 

Leu 

X 

X 

l  . 

64 

66 

€3 

30 

38 

26 

32 

44 

28 

21 

21 

21 

11 

17 

9 

12 

19 

ID 

15 

12 

16 

12 

19 

10 

8 

11 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

•m 

1 

8 

12 

7 

4 

3 

4 

3 

7 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

7 

14 

5 

3 

i 

4 

(720) 

(1«) 

(472) 
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DISADVANTAGES  OF  WOMEN'S  MILITARY  SERVICE 


This  Percent  of  the  Respondents; 


Total 

Military 

Service 

Said  the  disadvantages  of 

Sample 

Interest 

High 

Level 

Low 

women's  military  service  are; 

°A 

A 

% 

Too  strict,  regimented 

38 

31 

42  ' 

Loss  of  independence,  freedom 

24 

24 

25  i 

Must  be  away  from  home 

14 

17 

13  1 

i 

Must  make  long  commitment/enlistment  j 

period  too  long 

13 

13 

12  | 

Hard  to  get  out 

10 

14 

8 

Must  wear  uniforms 

13 

12 

14  ! 

Dress/hair  regulations 

2 

4 

2  ! 

Curfew/bed  check/reveille 

4 

3 

5 

Bad  reputation 

7 

7 

e  i 

Un feminine 

10 

2 

14  i 

Must  go  places  prefer  not  to 

7 

5 

7  1 

Poor  salary/pay 

6 

7 

6 

} 

Undesirable  living  quarters 

4 

2 

* 

5 

Lack  of  privacy 

3 

- 

4  ! 

Associate  with  low  class  of  people 

2 

3 

3 

i 

Not  get  home  often 

5 

5 

5 

Not  want  to  be  part  of  military 

6 

1 

9 

Job  limitations 

3 

3 

3 

Too  much  travel 

3 

2 

3 

Work  too  hard 

2 

5 

1 

Impersonal 

1 

1 

2 

All  other 

8 

9 

8 

None/no  disadvantages 

4 

5 

3 

(Number  of  Respondents) 

(720) 

(122) 

(472) 
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ATTITUDE  TCfc.-iO  EKL15TI53S  15  VAC 


Said  they  felt  this  way  aK^st 
enlistinn  is  the  WAC: 

This  Percent 
Total 
battle 

t 

cf  the  Respondents 
Military  Service 
Interest  Level 
High  Lew 

.*  1 

Very  favorable 

2 

10 

- 

Somewhat  favorable 

t  y 

4  5- 

*  r 
•*« 

3 

neither  favorable  nor  on fa  or ah le 

17 

1L 

6 

Soawbat  unfavorable 

16 

15 

19 

Very  unfavorable 

n 

72 

(timber  of  Respondents) 

(720) 

(122) 

(472  > 

£-13 
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RARE  ORDER  OF  PREFERENCE 


AttGSG  FOUR  WCSCK'S  HI  LI  TART  SERVICES 


Ibis  Percent  of  die  Respondents  Said 
That  If  It  Here  Kecessary  to  Select 
.»  Voncn's  Military  Scrrrice _  Their: 


Tirst 

Second 

Third 

last 

Would  be: 

Choice 

Choice 

Choice 

Choice 

Wooes' s  Ansy 

17 

20 

27 

32 

Woven*  s  Saty 

37 

29 

19 

11 

Woven* s  Air  Force 

34 

30 

20 

12 

Woven' *  Marines 

9 

1? 

29 

41 

Ho  Response 

3 

4 

5 

4 

(Iftjdber  of  Respondents) 


(720) 


' **<<«*  *■*('♦*'*< ••  *4  +*j^m&iM>utmTnjM*+***tfp>*+UM’»*jrMmn* t*rt^A*mt^**m*****r0*rt*m* jawtw mn <m*»* 


mussssat  al  ft*.  fesgaatemJaJGisa  Sesseh 


Mllic^r/  Service 

Total  _ Race _  Interest  Level 


§££le 

White 

Fleck 

Low 

% 

T. 

t 

X 

* 

Said  Use  would 

rtak  In  this  sty 

(caenared  to  Ser  Services) 

First  choice 

17 

16 

24 

25 

16 

Second  choice 

20 

20 

19 

25 

17 

Third  choice 

27 

28 

16 

21 

28 

Last  choice 

32 

32 

38 

30 

34 

(Kaaber  of  Respondents) 

(720) 

(628) 

(84) 

(122) 

(472) 
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SZASOKS  FOR  FUST  CHOICE  OF 
fMMri'S  KHJ.TAK  SERVICE 


This  Percent  of  the  Respondents  Who 


Picked 

these  Branches  of  the  Military: 

Gave  these  reasons  for 

ABUT 

»A*T 

AIR 

FORCE 

MARIKES 

their  first  choice: 

I 

t 

S 

Have  relative /friend  in 

particular  brand) 

Host  oopular/exciting 

2d 

25 

22 

27 

organ!* at ion 

27 

12 

20 

24 

Prefer  land 

10 

- 

- 

3 

Career  training 

6 

3 

4 

3 

Chance  to  travel 

5 

u 

10 

3 

Cleaner  life/best  treatment 

4 

6 

• 

1 

3 

Hct  as  dangerous 

3 

7 

2 

- 

Sounds  good/heard  about  it 
better  condltlons/food/living 

3 

5 

3 

10 

quarters 

3 

1 

1 

- 

Prefer  uni fore 

2 

S 

5 

11 

Oldest  organization 

2 

- 

0 

- 

Prefer  water /ship 

- 

31 

- 

- 

Want  to  learn  how  to  fly/ 

want  to  fly 

• 

- 

37 

- 

Less  rigid 

- 

6 

6 

3 

Ho  re  prestige 

- 

- 

/ 

6 

All  other 

13 

7 

10 

10 

Don't  knev 

o 

6 

3 

11 

C^uttber  of  Respondents) 


(122) 


(63) 
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E-lr 


(266) 


(242) 


Rank* 

1  Informal,  friendly  work  . 

environment 

2  Opportunity  to  develop, 

mature 

3  Working  for  a  respected 

organisation 

4  Chance  to  express  self/ 

be  creative 

5  Job  security 

6  Social  contact/meet  people 

7  Doing  useful  things  for 

society 

8  Opportunity  for  advancement 

9  Starting  pay  or  salary 

10  Opportunity  to  learn  lob 

skills 

11  Regular  working  hours 

12  Excitement,  adventure 

13  Opportunity  to  be  femi¬ 

nine 

14  Sufficient  vacation  time 

15  Choice  of  location  in  U.S.  ■ 


16  Become  independent 

17  Medical/dental  care 

program 

18  Come,  go  as  please;  can 

quit 

19  Place  to  meet  men 

20  Opportunity  to  travel  in 

the  U.S. 

21  Opportunity  to  travel 

overseas 

22  Opportunity  to  serve 

country 


*Bencflts  ranked  on  basis 
of  mean  Importance  as  a 
general  Job  benefit. 


40 


80 


Legend ! 


E-i.7 


Importance  rating  (indexed)  for 
general  job  benefits 
Satisfaction  rating  (indexed) 
for  WAC 
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1' 

-  -  -  -  - 

-  -  - 

f 

1' 

1 

smwsa  OF 

"SEW  BENEFITS" 

1 

WITH  GREATEST  APPEAL 

1 

Average 
Rating  of 

Percent  Selecting  ss 

Importance 

FIRST,  SECORD 

r 

(Max.  “  4.0) 

or  THIRD  CHOICE 

i 

% 

• 

i 

| 

More  freedoa  outside  of 
nomal  duty  hours 

2.8 

28 

[ 

Fewer  regulations/)*** 

26 

I 

strict  control  of  daily  life 

2.7 

Choice  of  work  asslgceent 
for  which  qualified 

2.8 

24 

1- 

Three  aontfc  "trial  period" 

before  3  year  coaetltaent 

2.8 

22 

1 

9 

Guaranteed  geographic 

28 

i 

ft 

assignment  in  U.S. 

*  $ 

f 

*? 

Increased  starting  pay 

2.6 

28 

More  privacy  in  barracks 

24 

or  living  quarters 

2.7 

i 

E 

Treat  VAC  like  an 

17 

t 

f 

individual 

2.8 

[* 

£ 

i 

J* 

«- 

t 

1 

t? 

A 

s 
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I 

| 

7KIMGS  THE  VAC  MIGHT  DO  TO  MAKE  CORPS  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE  TO  YOCNG  VOMEX  GENERALLY, 

ASD  TO  RESPOKDERT  PERSOBALLY 


Said  the  VAC  should  offer  these 
things,  to  make  the  corps 
tore  appealing: 


This  Percent  of  the  Respondents 

_ c _ In  Reference  to: 

Young  Women 

Generally  Themselves 


1 


1 


Higher  pay/hetter  salary  24 
Fewer  rales,  regulations /greater  freedom  18 
Individual isa,  go  as  you  please  6 
Shorter  enlistment/no  enlistment  9 


26 

14 

5 

8 


Travel/overseas  duty 
Choice  of  duty  station 


16  13 

S  10 


Training/edccational  benefits/college  credits  12 

Career  preparation  for  civilian  life  S 


15 

7 


More  opportunity /better  jobs 
Choice  of  job  or  area  of  work 


9 

6 


10 

9 


Better  uniforms/no  uniforms  10 
Better  living  quarters  5 
More  privacy  2 
Better  social  life/easy  to  seat  cen  6 
More  fecdnine  4 
More  liberal  hair  styles  1 
Glamour /excitement  3 
Better  image  3 


6 

4 
2 

5 
2 
1 
3 
1 


More  tixe  at  howe/tacre  vac at.  n  tine  6 
Job  security  3 
Health  benefits/ocher  benefits  4 
Demilitarise  aroy/end  the  draft  2 
Should  advertise  more /provide  sore 

information  7 


6 

2 

4 

2 

2 


All  other  8 

Mothisg  tc  be  done  (wouldn't  be  appeal ing 

under  any  circumstances)  4 

Don't  know  12 


10 

19 

3 


(Mosher  of  Respondents) 


(720) 


(720) 
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TABLE  I 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRAINING  SPACES  FOR  WOMEN  (FY  19  73 1-'' 

(Percent) 


I 


DOD  Occupational  Group 

mm 

Air  Force 

0  Infantry,  Gun  Crews  & 

Seamanship  Specialists 

0.0 

1.9 

0.0 

1  Electronic  Equipment 

Repairmen 

0.5 

8.4 

9.0 

2  Communications  & 

Intelligence  Specialists 

4.8 

17.0 

6.9 

3  Medical  &  Dental 

Specialists 

18.9 

25.8 

20.0 

4  Other  Technical  & 

Allied  Specialists 

0.7 

4.1 

2.5 

5  Administrative  Specialists 
&  Clerks 

64.1 

22.8 

50.7 

6  Electrical/Mechanical 

0.5 

10.4 

3.3 

7  Craftsmen 

0.2 

2.2 

1.2 

8  Service  &  Supply  Handlers 

10.3 

7.4 

6.4 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  No  change  in  Marine  Corps  training  plan  from  FY  1972. 


t 

i 

1 

! 
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Introduction 


?irs.  Stacy,  General  Benaie,  Members  of  oACCWITS,  aud  vonec  of 
the  ftil.'tary.  As  a  starting  point  for  isy  opic  today,  I'd  like  to  read  to  yoi* 
cross  a  court  decision  once  written  by  Justice  Brwcdeis,  one  of  the  spoSc 
eminent  and  respected  Justices  ever  to  sit  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coart.  Here  is  vhat  he  had  to  say  on  the  role  of  wooen  in  society. 

5,Th»t  woean's  physical  structure  and  the  performance  of 
material  functions  place  her  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for 
subsistence  is  cbvitns.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  burdens 
of  motherhood  are  upon  her.  Even  when  they  are  not,  by  abundant 
testimony  of  the  medical  fraternity,  continuance  for  a  long  time  on 
her  feet  at  work,  repenting  this  froo  day  to  day,  tends  to  injurious 
effects  upon  the  body,  and  a*  healthy  mothers  are  essential  to 
vigorous  offspring,  the  physical  well-being  of  woman  becomes  an 
object  of  public  interest  and  c»re  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength 
ad  vigor  or  the  race. 

”Slil1  again,  history  discloses  the  fact  that  woman  has  always 
been  dependent  upon  can-  He  established  his  control  at  the  octset 
by  superior  physical  strength,  and  this  control  in  various  forss, 
with  diminishing  intensity,  has  continued  to  the  present.  As  minors, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  she  has  been  looked  upon  in  the  courts 
as  needing  especial  care  that  her  rights  tsay  be  preserved.  Education 
was  long  denied  her,  and  while  now  the  doors  of  the  school  room  are 
oceneu  aid  her  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  great,  yet 
even  with  that  and  the  consequent  increase  of  capacity  fer  business 
affairs  it  is  still  true  that  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  she  is  not 
an  equal  cocssetitor  with  her  brother.*' 

What  I  have  just  read  to  you  may  sound  shocking  in  this  day  and  age, 
wich  all  its  male  supremicist  assumptions  that  woman's  primary  role  is 
to  produce  vigorous  offspring  for  the  preservation  of  the  race,  and  with 
its  assumptions  that  woman  is  obvicurlv  inferior  to  and  weaker  than  **an. 

In  fact,  if  any  man  today  c-ade  such  a  statement,  he  would  immediately  be 
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branded  by  certcin  women's  libbers  as  a  "male  chauvinist  pig”  of  the 
worst  order. 

That  statement  is  part  of  a  court  opinion  written  by  Justice  Braudels 
in  1908.  The  case  was  Puller  v.  Oregon,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  an  Oregon  law  forbidding  women  to  work  in  a  f-etory  or  laundry 
any  longer  than  10  hours  a  day,  while  nc  such  restriction  was  placed  on 
men.  The  part  I  read  to  yon  was  part  of  Juetic*  is’s  rationale  for 

why  such  a  law  protecting  women  was  necessary  a^«  constitutional. 

I  quoted  that  opinion  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  just  how  radically 
the  legal  thinking  on  women's  rights  has  changed  in  the  past  60  years  or 
so,  and  also  to  give  yon  a  historical  perspective  free  which  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  new  Equal  Rights  Asesdsnt. 

I’d  like  to  start  oat  by  giving  yon  the  historical  background  on  related 
Constitutional  Amendments  sad  on  the  court  cases  dealing  with  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion,  so  that  you  can  see  why  Congress  felt  that  a  special  Constitutional 
Mendaest  to  give  women  equal  rights  was  necessary. 

II.  Historical  Background  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 

A.  History  of  Related  Constitutional  Amendments 

The  attempt  to  obtain  equal  rights  for  women  dates  f_r  back  into 
our  history,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  recent  tins  that  women  nave  begun  to 
achieve  their  objectives  of  equality  in  the  areas  of  civic  rights,  employment 
opportunities,  and  legal  rights  in  general. 
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For  example,  although  this  country  is  nearly  200  years  old, 
women  have  had  the  right  to  vote  for  only  5*2  years. 

It  wasn't  until  1848  that  women  first  actually  organized  to  try  to 
achieve  equality  under  the  law.  This  was  known  as  the  Seneca  Falls 
Convention. 

In  the  1860's  and  1870' 3,  when  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments  were 
being  proposed  to  the  Constitution,  to  give  blacks  the  right  to  vote  and  equal 
protection  under  the  laws,  thousands  of  women  sent  petitions  to  Congress 
asking  to  be  included.  They  were  told,  "No.  This  is  the  Negro's  hour,  you 
must  wait.  .  .  and  it  was  a  long  wait  indeed.  It  was  50  years  before 
the  19th  Amendment  was  finally  passed  and  ratified  in  1920,  giving  women 
the  right  to  vote. 

However,  that  Amendment  only  gave  the  right  to  vote  and  did  not 
grant  women  any  other  type  of  equality  under  the  law.  The  courts  have 
continuously  refused  to  extend  the  privileges  or  guarantees  of  the  14th 
Amendment  to  cover  discrimination  by  sex.  The  14th  Amendment  is  the 
one  that  forbids  the  States  to  deny  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  any  person. 
The  14th  Amendment  was  ratified  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and  was  designed 
to  protect  the  emancipated  slave.  Its  framers  did  not  intend  to  include  women 
within  its  protections.  The  standard  under  the  14th  Amendment  has  always 
been  that  a  State  may  classify  persons  into  groups  which  are  treated 
differently,  as  long  as  those  classifications  are  not  unreasonable. 
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Classification  based  solely  on  race  have  consistently  been  held  to  be 
unreasonable  and  therefore  ia  violation  of  the  14th  Mendreot . 

Bat  since  the  I> r-;<  Aoendnent  was  passed  in  1868,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  long  line  of  cases,  has  refused  to  extend  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  Aseedncnt  to  voeen  as  a  class.  For  exaaple,  in  the 
1908  case  of  Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  B,S.  412  (1908),  which  1  have  already 
alluded  to,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State  law  regulating  the 
nudber  of  hours  a  fesale  nay  labor,  while  not  so  restricting  sales,  did 
not  violate  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14tn  Aarodarat.  Although 
this  decision  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  vonen,  it  did  allow  the  States 
to  treat  wooen  differently  under  the  lav  as  a  separate  class,  and  thereby 
did  not  grant  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  vonen  a*  a  group. 

In  a  acre  recent  exasple,  a  1961  case,  the  U.S.  Svpreee  Court 
in  Hoyt  v.  Florida,  368  U.S.  57  (1961),  held  that  a  State  jury  selection  law 
differentiating  between  sen  and  vewn  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  was  based 
on  a  classification  which  was  "ceascaaMe’1  under  the  squai  protection  require- 
eent  of  the  .4th  Aeendse nt.  The  statute  gave  wooer;  an  absolute  exception 
fro**  jury  duty  based  solely  on  their  sex,  whereas  there  v?a  no  such  exeapiion 
for  aea.  The  court  held  that  such  a  statute  was  constitutional. 

The  basic  holdl'sg  of  this  line  of  cases  before  the  U.S.  Suprsne 
Court  is  that  sex  alone  is  a  valid  basis  ic  aost  situation*  for  classification 
of  v-o«eu  into  a  separate  class  to  be  treated  differently,  and  the  result  is 
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that  the  Supreme  Coart  has  not  extended  to  women  as  a  class  the  equal 
protection  doe  "to  any  person”  under  the  14th  Amendment. 


there  are  only  a  few  exceptions  to  this  line  of  Supreme  Coart 
cases.  One  is  the  case  of  Seed  v.  Reed.  40  D. S.L.W.  4C13  (1971),  in 
which  the  E.S.  Supreme  Coart,  relying  on  the  e^ual  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  did  strike  down  an  Idaho  law  arbitrarily  requiring 
that  men  be  preferred  over  equally  qualified  earns  is  the  appointment  of 
estate  administrators .  Sat  die  Court  did  not  overrule  such  cases  as 
Muller  and  Hoyt,  and  the  Court  did  not  hold  that  sex  discrimination  per  se 
is  unreasonable  trader  the  14th  Amendment.  Instead,  the  Court  left  the 
burden  on  every  woman  plaintiff  to  prove  that  governmental  action  perpetuating 
sex  discrimination  is  her  particular  case  is  ''unreasonable.” 

The  point  of  all  this  case  history  is  to  explain  thy  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  considered  necessary.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  generally  refused  to  apply  the  14th  Amendment  to  women,  and 
since  that  is  the  only  existing  Amendment  to  die  Constitution  which  would  ban 
discrimination  of  the  laws  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Congress  deemed  it 
recess ary  to  pass  a  special  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  solely  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  the  laws  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

B.  History  of  the  Eroai  Rights  Amendment 

How  that  you've  seen  why  a  special  Equal  Rights  Amendment  vat 
considered  necessary,  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  that  Amendment. 
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In  1923  the  first  Equal  Right*  tandatat  was  Introduced  in 


Congress  hjr  Senator  Charles  Curtis  and  Representative  5— is l  Anthony, 
both  fro*  Kansas.  Similar  resolutions  have  been  introduced  is  every 
single  Congress  since  then.  Coring  the  years  1924  and  lfl§,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcounittee  favorably  reported  the  proposal  to  the  full 
coandttee  three  different  tinea. 

In  May,  1943,  the  H—  ndnent  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with 
— infls rats. 

In  1946,  the  Senate  considered  the  Aaesdaent  end  defeated  it  by 
a  vote  of  35  to  23.  The  Senate  has  approved  the  Jmul  lights  Anwfaent 
on  two  occasions,  in  19S0,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  19,  acd  in  1953,  by  a  vote  of 
7J  to  11. 

In  the  Bouse,  in  1945,  after  public  bearings,  the  Bouse  Judiciary 
Cn— Ittee  favorably  reported  the  Anendnent  to  the  Bouse  for  the  first 
tine,  but  no  other  action  waa  taken,  the  Judiciary  Coaudttee  again  held 
public  bearings  in  1948,  but  no  further  action  followed. 

Then  finally,  this  year,  the  Equal  Rights  tenastat  was  passed 
by  Congress  on  March  22,  1973,  almost  50  years  after  it  was  first  introduced. 
III.  The  Equal  Rights  dnsadgent  Itself 

The  tocadetst  nest  now  be  ratified  by  3/4th  of  the  States  within  seven 
years.  St  far,  21  States  have  ratified  it.  A  total  of  38  States  must  ratify  it 
before  it  bee ones  law. 
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0S£«  it  l*  ratified  by  the  States,  there  is  a  two  year  waiting  period 


before  the  tatudfot  takes  effect. 

there  has  been  such  confusion  over  abet  this  tedstst  actually 

rays,  so  I'd  like  to  read  it  to  you: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State.  03  account  of  aes." 

So  you  see,  this  hssndswnt  grants  equal  rights  to  nen  as  well  as 

■ana,  and  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  discrimination  solely  on  the  basis  of 

IV.  Possible  Effects  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  Women  In  the 
Armed  Forces 

A.  Speculative  lature  of  this  Tonic 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  et  the  outset  that  any  conclusions  made 
at  this  point  about  the  effects  of  the  Equal  Sights  Amendment  oa  women  in 
the  ail  it  ary  ere  extremely  tenuous  and  speculative  in  nature.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  twofold :  (1)  there  Is  tremendous  controversy  among  legal 

experts  as  tc  what  the  effects  of  the  Amendment  will  be;  and  (2)  a  great 
many  of  tbe  issues  created  by  the  Amendment  will  have  to  be  resolved  by 
the  courts,  sod  it  is  laq>ossible  to  predict,  how  the  courts  will  handle  this 
entirely  new  ares  of  the  law. 

So  while  1  am  discussing  with  you  the  possible  impact  of  the  Equal 
tights  Amendment  on  women  in  the  military,  please  keep  in  mind  that 
everything  I  say  is  in  fact  only  speculation,  and  that  either  Congress  or  the 
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court:  aay  take  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  setter  on  any  particular 
issue.  However,  I  will  try  tc  focus  on  what  the  cost  likely  results  viD  be, 
based  on  what  prominent  authorities  In  this  field  here  said. 

3-  Policies  of  the  Services  ahlcfc  May  3e  Affected  by  the  Ecus!  Sights 
jaseodoent 
1.  The  Draft 


One  of  the  cost  controversial  issues  crested  by  the  iteendr-e at 
is  the  question  of  whether  women  will  be  required  to  be  drafted  along  with 
nee.  At  present  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  specifically  applies  only 
to  gale  persons.  Tbs  general  consensus  of  cost  authorities  pad  cf  the 
Congress  on  this  Issue  is  that  vases  will  be  subject  to  the  draft. 

The  Senate  Report  on  the  Aaendsent  stated  that: 

“It  seen*  likely  .  .  .  that  the  ERA  will  require  Congress 
tc  treat  oen  end  vosen  equally  with  respect  to  the  draft, 
ibis  tseens  that,  if  there  is  a  draft  at  all,  both  sen  and 
vocer.  who  rseet  the  physical  and  other  requireoents,  end 
vho  are  cot  exesprt  or  deferred  by  law,  will  be  subject  tc 
conscription.  .  . 

"Cf  course,  the  SRA  will  act  require  that  all  vosen 
serve  in  the  military  any  sore  than  all  sen  are  now  required 
to  serve.  Those  vosen  who  are  physically  cr  zestally  un¬ 
qualified,  or  who  ere  coesciencious  objectors,  or  vfco  ere 
exempt  because  of  their  responsibilities  (e.g. ,  certain  public 
officials;  or  those  with  dependents)  will  not  have  to  serve,  Just 
«t  men  who  are  unqualified  or  excerpt  do  not  serve  today.  Thus 
the  fear  tbs',  mother*  will  be  conscripted  froa  their  children 
into  silitary  service  if  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  ratified 
ia  totally  and  completely  unfounded.  Congress  will  retain 
ample  power  to  create  legitimate  sex-neuxrel  exceptions 
from  compulsory  service.  Per  excxple,  Congress  right  well 
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decide  tc  exempt  all  parents  of  children  under  l8  from 
the  draft." 

ftrri  House  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  on  the 

teendcent  in  April  of  1971,  -Mr.  Villise  2.  Retanquist,  vbc  was  then 
toe  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and  vfco  is  now  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice,  was  asked  to  provide  the  Committee 
with  a  legal  opinion  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  Amendment  on  various 
natters,  including  the  military  draft.  Mr.  Behnqulst  did  prepare  such  an 
opinioc  for  the  Conlttee  and  in  it  he  states  as  the  legal  opinion  of  the 
Department  cf  Justice  the  following: 


"The  question  here  is  whether  Congress  would  be 
required  either  to  draft  both  men  and  women  or  to  draft 
no  one.  A  closely  related  question  is  whether  Congress 
must  permit  women  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis  for  all 
sorts  of  military  service,  including  combat  duty.  We 
believe  that  the  likely  result  of  passage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  to  require  both  of  those  results.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  by  many  of  the  amendment's  supporters, 
that  would  not  require  or  peneit  women  any  more  than 
sen  to  undertake  duties  for  which  they  are  physically 
unqualified  under  acme  generally  applied  standard.  .  .  ." 

In  any  event,  this  entire  question  say  soon  be  moot  since 

President  Blxon  has  stated  his  intention  not  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  his 

induct  ion  authority  after  June  3C,  1973-  ibis  would  mean  that  w>  one, 

neither  sen  nor  wooer,  would  be  subject  to  the  draft.  But  since  it  is 

possible  during  some  future  emergency  that  the  draft  may  be  reinstated, 

this  issue  may  arise  again  at  that  time. 
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At  presem.  there  are  different  entrance  requirement*  for 
warn  than  for  men  In  all  of  the  Services. 

Ic  title  10  at  the  United  State*  Code,  section  505,  there  ere 
listed  general  qualifications  requirements  for  original  enlistments  in  the 
Regular  Branches  of  ell  at  the  Services,  this  statute  establishes  a 
different  age  requirement  for  vomen  than  for  men.  It  provides  that  a 
female  must  be  at  least  lS  in  order  to  enlist,  and  most  get  her  parents ' 
permission  If  she  Is  under  21;  vhereas  a  male  need  only  be  IT  in  order 
to  enlist,  and  must  have  his  parents'  consent  only  If  he  is  under  l8. 

It  ««ai  very  probable  that  this  age  requirement  will  have 
to  1*  made  the  seme  for  both  men  and  vomen  in  order  to  comply  with  the 

Secondly,  all  of  the  Services  have  indicated  to  me  that  in 
get-eral  the  minim  standards  on  test  results  and  educational  level  required 
in  order  for  a  person  to  enlist  or  be  an  officer  are  generally  higher  for 
vomen  than  for  men.  In  addition,  at  least  some  of  the  tests  given  are 
different  for  voeen  than  for  men.  Inis  Is  done  by  policy  and  regulation 
in  each  Service  rather  than  by  statute.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is 
simple  —  the  Services  generally  have  mare  vomen  applicants  than  they  can 
use,  and  they  also  require  much  fever  numbers  of  vomen  than  men.  As  a 
result,  the  Services  can  set  higher  standards  for  vernen,  piecing  and 
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choosing  aaocg  only  the  best  qualified,  and  still  fill  their  need 6.  In  the 
case  of  sen,  on  the  other  hand,  such  greeter  rasters  of  thee  are  needed, 
and  it’s  often  difficult  to  get  enough  applicants  to  fill  all  of  the  Manpower 
dots  for  sen.  As  a  result,  the  Services  surl  set  lower  standards  for  sen 
in  order  to  get  enough  sen  to  fill  their  needs. 

There  are  at  least  two  vievs  on  how  the  Etjual  Rights  Aaendaent 
will  effect  this  difference  in  standards  between  nen  and  worsen.  One  -view 
is  that  the  Asecdoent  will  require  the  standards  tc  be  absolutely  the  sace 
across  the  board  for  both  sen  and  voeen.  This  view  would  require  either 
that  the  uooen's  standards  be  los*ered  to  those  of  the  ssen,  or  that  the  sen's 
standards  oe  raised  to  those  of  the  woaen.  This  argunent  can  certainly  be 
supported  by  the  language  of  the  An'-ndaent,  which  calls  for  "equality  of 
rights"  for  ren  and  waaen. 

However,  another  view  is  that  employers,  both  nilitary  and 


civilian,  have  always  been  free  to  select  the  cost 


applicants  for 


a  position,  as  long  as  in  doing  bc  they  did  not  arbitrarily  rule  oat  certain 
persons  solely  on  the  gounds  that  they  belonged  to  a  certain  race,  religion 
or  sex.  Using  this  rationale,  the  arguaent  has  been  Bade  that  the  niiitary 
departments  will  be  allowed  to  choose  the  *ost  qualified  applicants,  both 
men  and  waaen,  vho  apply,  keeping  in  eind  that  the  Services  will  go  only 
as  far  es  they  have  to  for  either  nen  or  voaen  in  lowering  their  teat 
standards  and  educational  qualifications  in  order  to  get  enough  aen  or 
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enough  women  for  their  particular  needs.  Ibis  view  vould  not  require  that 
the  standards  be  Identical  for  both  aen  and  votaen,  but  would  allow  the 
Eilitery  departments  to  pick  the  "cream  of  the  crop”  among  both  aen  and 
women  applicants. 

It  is  inpossible  to  say  which  view  will  be  taken  by  either 
Congress  or  the  coarts.  However,  it  seems  likely  that  under  either  view, 
the  Services  vould  probably  have  to  at  least  give  the  sane  tests  to  both  aen 
and  woven. 

Ifce  third  aspect  of  entrance  requirements  is  the  matter  of 
physical  standards.  Since  there  are  basic  physiological  differences  between 
.aen  and  vcnen,  there  will  probably  have  to  be  seme  differences  in  the 
physical  esaninations  given  to  voeen  and  in  the  physical  standards  applied 
to  them.  Since  there  are  certain  ph-  3ical  conditions  that  only  women  can 
have,  such  es  pregnancy,  and  which  night  make  it  difficult  physically  for 
a  venen  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  the  military,  it  vould  be  impossible 
to  apply  those  sane  physical  standards  to  aen,  or  vice  versa. 

However,  when  you  get  into  the  area  cf  vast  physical  standards 
are  required  in  order  for  a  women  to  enter  a  certain  type  of  occupational 
specialty,  those  types  of  standards  cay  have  to  be  the  same  for  both  aen 
and  vccc.i.  I  will  discuss  this  e  little  lster  in  my  talk. 

3-  Training 

Basic  training  has  always  been  separate  for  man  and  wosen 

and  still  is. 
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Training  that  occurs  alter  basic  training  has  in  the  past  been 
separate  for  een  and  voces  In  soec  of  the  bervices  for  at  least  some  types 
of  training. 

Vail  the  Equal  Rights  Aaenckzcent  require  all  training  to  be 
coeducational  in  the  future,  including  basic  training? 

It  has  been  long  established  that  different  types  of  physical 
exercises,  fear  example,  are  desirable  for  venen  as  opposed  to  aen  in  order 
to  caxlalse  their  physical  developrsent.  This  is  due  to  the  differing 
physiological  structure  of  aen  and  vocen.  One  could  argue  that  no  one* 6 
equal  rights  would  be  denied  by  prescribing  different  types  of  physical 
exercise  and  training  for  voeen  than  for  aen,  if  this  is  vhat  would  best 
aeximlze  the  physical  fitness  end  potentialities  of  voeen  as  well  as  of 
Den.  Therefore,  there  is  an  argursent  for  separate  basic  training  under 
the  Equal  Rights  Aaendcent. 

However,  the  opposing  view  is  that  equality  aeans  equality, 
end  that  the  voces  Bust  train  along  with  the  nen  throughout  basic  training. 

Either  sxgunent  is  defensible  under  the  Atsendsent,  ar»J  ve 
nay  have  to  wait  for  Congress  or  the  courts  to  decide  this  one. 

But  when  it  cones  tc»  training  in  the  individual’s  occupational 
specialty,  aany  people  argue  that  there  is  no  roerc  under  the  Aaen&sent 
to  Justify  separate  training  for  nen  and  woeen.  This  view  contends  that 
if  that  specialty  is  one  that  is  open  to  both  aen  and  voeen,  then  there  is  no 
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rationale  for  arguing  that  women  be  trained  separately  for  performing 
skills  identical  to  those  to  be  performed  by  the  men. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  all  of  the  Services  either  already 
are,  or  soon  will  be,  training  at  least  some  women  personnel  in  with  the 
men  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  specialty  training.  Complete  integration 
of  training  may  take  some  time,  as  sane  training  facilities  currently  used 
only  for  men  will  have  to  be  expanded  to  accommodate  additional  numbers 
of  people. 

Another  phase  of  training  is  ROTC  scholarships.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time  T  believe,  that  program  has  been  opened  to  women  in  all 
of  the  Services.  In  sane  of  the  Services  it  is  only  in  a  partial  limited  stage 
for  this  academic  year  because  it  is  such  a  new  program.  However,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  probably  require  that  the  ROTC  program, 
along  with  all  other  types  of  educational  programs  and  benefits,  be  open 
equally  to  men  and  women,  within  the  limits  of  how  many  women  officers  so 
trained  were  needed  by  each  of  the  military  departments. 
h.  Assignments 

The  question  here  is:  Does  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  require 
that  wanen  be  allowed  to  volunteer  on  an  equal  basis  with  men  for  all  sorts 
of  military  service,  including  combat  duty?  Needless  to  say,  there  has  been 
much  controversy  over  this  issue. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  the  services  have  opened  up 
practically  all  specialties  to  women  except  those  that  are  combat -oriented 
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or  are  considered  physically  toe  arduens  or  dangerous  far  women. 

In  the  Aray  k-3V  HOC’*  (Military  Oeoupational  Specialties) 
ere  now  open  to  enlisted  women,  end  only  ^8  are  closed  to  them-  For 
officers,  ITT  specialties  are  open  to  waaeu,  and  lS8  are  dosed-  Of  these 
1 88  closed  fields,  8l  are  medical,  and  of  the  reaaining  107,  35  are  male 

positions;  $9  involve  railroad-  marine,  csr  eriaticu  operations;  and 
23  others  involve  strenooa*  physical  labor  or  assignments  to  combat  or 
hazardous  doty  areas- 

In  the  Marine  Corps,  far  both  officers  and  enlisted  women, 

23  general  fields  are  now  open  to  women,  and  only  13  fields  sore  dosed  to 
then. 

In  the  Savy,  oy  authority  of  a  famous  "2-gra”  put  out  last 
spring  by  Admiral  Znmsralt,  Chief  of  5a»al  Operations,  all  enlisted  ratings 
arc  new  open  to  women,  and  all  staff  carp?  are  now  open  to  women  officers. 

And  in  the  Air  Force,  moat  specialties  are  open  to  women 
except  those  which  are  cenbat -oriented ,  physically  too  arduous,  or  white 
put  women  in  special  jeopardy. 

Air  Force  is  presently  prohibited  by  law,  in  section  8545 
of  title  1C,  United  States  Code,  fro*  assigning  women  to  duty  in  aircraft 
engaged  in  cachet  elssions.  This  does  not  mean  wesson  can’t  fly  in 
sir  craft,  it  only  means  they  can’t  be  amsigned  to  one  having  a  combat 
Blssion. 
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The  Barry  Is  presently  prohibited  by  lew,  in  section  6015  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  front  assigning  vcsran  to  doty  in  aircraft  that 
are  engaged  in  cqnbet  aiesloos,  or  on  vessels  of  the  tarry,  other  than 
hospital  ships  and  transports. 

There  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  Amy  fren  assigning  vcmc 
to  cnbtt  duty  or  any  other  type  of  duty.  However,  the  Ar*y  has  closed 
to  varan  by  regulation  those  specialties  which  are  ccabart -oriented, 
physically  too  arduous,  or  too  dangerous  for  wcanm.  The  Air  force  has 
a  similar  standard. 

The  question  is,  will  all  such  types  of  duly  have  to  be  oper 
to  women,  once  the  2qual  Rights  «sienaie«rt  be  cones  levT  If  you  will 
raatmbci  fit*  ay  previous  'notation  of  Mr.  Reboqulst's  legal  opinion, 
be,  as  Assistant  Attorney  General,  felt  that  the  likely  result  of  passage  of 
the  Aaeodaeot  would  be  to  require  Congress  ”...  to  permit  varan  to 
volunteer  on  an  equal  basis  £vitb  aen_7  far  all  sort#  of  military  service, 
including  combat  duty.  ...”  Mr.  Hehnquist  sent  on  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  Asenfrrant  "...  would  not  require  or  permit  wooes  any  acre 
than  aes  to  undertake  duties  far  which  trey  are  physically  unqualified  under 
sane  gacfT&liy  applied  standard.  ...” 

Fere  is  vfcst  the  Senate  Report  on  the  Amrnfteent  had  to  say 
about  this  issue: 
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"It  seems  clear  that  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will 
require  that  women  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  military 
service  on  the  same  basis  as  men;  that  is,  women  who  are 
physically  and  otherwise  qualified  under  neutral  standards 
could  not  be  prohibited  from  joining  the  service  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  sex.  This  result  is  highly  desirable  for  today 
women  are  often  arbitrarily  barred  from  military  service 
and  from  the  benefits  which  flow  from  it:  for  example, 
educational  benefits  of  the  G.I.  bill;  medical  care  in  the 
service  and  through  Veterans  Hospitals;  job  preferences  in 
government  and  out;  and  the  training,  maturity  and  leader¬ 
ship  provided  by  service  in  the  military  itself." 

And  the  report  went  on  to  quote  Congressman  Edwards,  who  had  chaired  the 

House  Subcommittee  Hearings  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  who  stated: 

"Women  in  the  military  could  be  assigned  to  serve 
wherever  their  skills  or  talents  were  applicable  and 
needed,  in  the  discretion  of  the  command,  as  men  are 
at  present." 

This  viewpoint  argues  that  the  Amendment  will  require  that 
women  be  allowed  to  enter  any  type  of  duty  for  which  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  qualified,  including  combat  duty.  The  Services  would  have 
to  establish  neutral  standards,  and  based  on  those,  any  man  or  woman 
who  was  strong  enough  and  otherwise  qualified  to  perform  the  tasks  required 
of  that  type  of  duty,  would  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Under  this  system,  for 
example,  if  any  particular  women  were  strong  enough  to  carry  a  rifle  and 
a  pack  many  miles  across  country,  she  could  become  a  combat  Infantryman, 
assuming  she  met  the  neutral  minimum  physical  and  other  standards  set  up 
for  that  type  of  duty.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  physical  standards 
would  have  to  be  neutral  as  to  sex,  that  1b,  they  must  be  based  cn  the 
actual  physical  and  other  qualifications  functionally  necessary  to  perform  that 
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task.  For  example,  the  standard  could  not  require  that  all  applicants 
veight  at  least  365  lbs.  and  be  at  least  5 '10",  unless  those  attributes  were 
actually  necessary  to  perform  such  a  duty.  Obviously,  such  a  standard 
would  automatically  bar  most  women  from  qualifying. 

5.  Promotion 

In  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  women  officers  at 
present  are  by  law  considered  for  promotion  separately  from  the  men,  but 
the  enlisted  women  in  those  services  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
men  for  promotion  purposes. 

In  the  Air  Force,  both  women  officers  and  the  enlisted  women 
are  completely  integrated  with  the  men  for  promotion;  there  1b  no  separate 
promotion  for  women  in  the  Air  Force. 

Will  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  require  that  a  separate 
promotion  system  for  women  officers  be  abolished? 

Most  legal  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  a  promotion  system 
kept  separate  solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  would  violate  the  Amendment's 
mandate  that  equality  of  the  laws  must  not  be  denied  on  account  of  sex. 

There  is  no  apparent  rationale  that  would  justify  the  continuance  of  a 
separate  women's  promotion  system  under  the  new  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  So 
that  system  will  probably  have  to  go,  in  which  case,  the  present  laws  which 
provide  for  separate  promotion  will  have  to  be  changed. 
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6.  Separate  Women's  Corps 

Now  we  come  to  the  problem  of  whether  it  will  be  permissible 
under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  maintain  separate  women's  corps. 

The  only  Service  which  still  has  a  separate  women's  corps  per  se  is  the 
Array.  Hiis  is  largely  due  to  the  unique  organization  of  the  Army,  which 
is  divided  into  corps  along  functional  lines,  and  in  which  each  member  i6 
permanently  assigned  to  a  particular  corps.  A  woman  who  is  in  the  Army 
must  belong  to  either  the  Women's  Army  Corps  or  to  one  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  medical  deportment;  she  is  not  allowed  to  belong  to  any 
other  corps.  However,  she  can  be  given  all  kinds  of  assignments  which 
require  her  to  be  detailed  to  a  different  corps.  When  that  happens,  she  is 
merely  detailed  or  assigned  to  the  other  corps  for  the  duration  of  her 
assignment.  But  at  all  times  she  remains  e  member  of  either  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  or  a  medical  corps;  she  never  joins  another  corps. 

A  similar  system  applies  to  the  men  in  the  Army  —  a  man  joins 
a  particular  corps,  such  as  the  Array  Engineer  Corps,  and  usually  remains 
in  it  throughout  his  career,  even  though  he  may  frequently  be  detailed  to 
other  corps  at  various  times.  However,  a  man  is  allowed  to  transfer  to 
another  corps,  if  he  has  the  qualifications,  and  if  there  is  an  opening, 
whereas  a  woman  may  not  transfer  from  the  Women’s  Array  Corps  to 
anything  but  one  of  the  medical  corps. 
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The  other  Services,  while  not  having  a  separate  women's 
corps  per  se,  do  handle  women  separately  for  at  least  seme  administrative 
purposes.  For  example,  the  Marine  Corps  at  most  bases  has,  for  adminis¬ 
trative  purposes,  a  separate  women's  company  within  a  given  battallion. 

For  their  job  assignments  these  women  are  assigned  among  all  the  various 
men's  branches  and  are  counted  against  the  overall  strength  of  whatever 
unit  they  servo  in.  But  for  purposes  of  housing  and  administration  they  are 
treated  separately. 

Just  how  far  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  require  that 
the  women's  branches  be  integrated  with  the  men's  units  is  impossible  to 
say. 


But  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Army  had  to  say  when  the  Army  was  questioned  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year.  The  Committee  asked:  What  effect 
will  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  have  on  the  structure  of  Women's  Army 
Corps?  Here  is  part  of  his  reply: 

"The  legislative  history  ^"of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment^/ 

.  .  .  indicates  that  a  number  of  functions  now  served  by 
maintenance  of  a  separate  Women's  Army  Corps  will  not  be 
permitted  if  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  ratified.  For 
example,  selection,  assignment,  and  promotion  of  personnel, 
in  my  opinion,  will  have  to  be  done  on  a  best  qualified  basis, 
rather  than  by  continuing  separate  assignment  categories  and 
promotion  lists.  .  .  . 
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”9116  primary  function  of  ealntslnlng  a  tepar ate 
Voces' a  Army  Dorps  vill  probebly  be  elicineted  upon 
ra* iflcation  cf  the  equal  rights  aaendnent.  yhether 
those  distinction®  based  on  sex  that  would  remain  per¬ 
missible  under  the  Miriiderri  vill  be  continued  through 
a  separate  label  for  feeale  aexbers  is  prin&rily  a 
question  of  policy.  However,  the  isaiact  of  the  equal 
riqjhts  aaendcezrt,  in  ey  opinion,  vill  so  Unit  tfce 
permissible  distinctions  that  it  would  be  Inaccurate  to 
designate  female  Berbers  as  belonging  to  •  separate 
corps,  as  that  term  is  used  to  designate  separate  branches 
vithin  tfce  Arsy.  9hs  ultimate  inspect  on  the  Vocen's 
Army  Carps  will  depend,  in  large  part,  on  the  nature  of 
such  impleeenting  legislation  as  Congress  say  enact  and, 
to  sane  extent,  on  court  decisions  If  litigation  results. 

It  therefore  is  premature  far  ne  to  state  an  opinion  C°°J 
■whether  the  anendasot  win  require  the  Amy  to  discard 
entirely  tfce  concept  of  a  Vaeen's  Arcy  Carps." 


I  think  wfcat  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Amy  bed  to  sey 


os  this  subject  pretty  veil  sifcs  it  up. 

7.  Entltlesents  for  Women 

There  are  still  certain  benefits  and  allowances  eutonstically 
granted  to  een  in  the  Services  which  are  not  available  to  women. 

Jfcle  nenbers  are  provided  quarters  on  base,  or  else  a  basic 


quarters  allowance  for  their  dependents  is  provided  if  they  live  off  base. 

s 

A  married  woman  member,  while  she  could  live  on  base  by  herself  If  she 
chose,  voold  naturally  want  to  live  off  base  so  that  she  could  be  vith  her 

j 

\  civilian  husband.  And  yet  this  wcean  is  not  entitled  to  any  quarters 

i 

]  allowance  unless  her  bcsbsnd  is  dependent  on  her  far  over  one-helf  of  his 

| 

{  support.  A  sale  mec.be  r,  on  the  other  hand,  automatically  gets  a  quarters 

i 

4 


J 


2 
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allowance  for  his  wife  end  children  whether  or  not  they  ore  in  fact  dependent 
on  him.  The  some  thins  applies  to  a  woman  member  who  hos  children.  She 
must  prove  that  they  are  dependent  on  her  for  over  one-half  of  their  support 
for  some  benefits  end,  of  course,  if  her  husband  is  working  she  usually  can't 
prove  this. 

The  same  system  applies  to  medical  benefits.  A  woman 
member's  husband  is  not  entitled  to  any  free  medical  core  at  all  unless  he 
is  dependent  on  her,  whereas  a  male  member's  wife  automatically  gets  free 
medical  care.  However,  both  male  and  female  members  get  medical  care 
for  their  minor  children. 

If  a  woman  member  is  transferred,  her  husband  must  travel 
to  the  new  location  at  his  own  expense  and  she  gets  no  allowance  for  moving 
expenses,  whereas  a  male  member  would  get  both  of  these  things. 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  in  my  opinion,  these 
policies  will  probably  have  to  be  changed,  because  the  present  system 
appiars  to  be  an  abridgment  of  equality  under  the  law  on  account  of  sex. 
Probably  all  members,  both  men  and  women,  will  either  have  to  prove  that 
their  spouses  and  children  are  dependent  on  them,  or  else  all  members, 
both  mcle  and  female,  will  automatically  get  certain  allowances  for  their 
spouses  and  children  without  having  to  prove  dependency.  In  other  words, 
in  my  opinion,  the  standard  will  have  to  be  the  same  for  both  male  and 
female  members  with  regard  to  qualifications  for  entitlements. 
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Sills  here  been  proposed  in  Congress,  both  by  Individual 
Congresses  am;  by  the  Defense  Department,  tc  alleviate  scee  of  these 
problems,  but  so  fer  none  of  the*-  has  passed.  If  the  Equal  Eights 
Aeaeodaerrt  be  cooes  lav,  such  changes  would,  I  believe,  be  required. 

C.  Suoaary 

She  above  sre  the  scjar  subject  cress  that  vill  probably'  be  effected 
by  the  Eceil  Rights  A-*enfcent.  The  authorities  on  this  subject  see*  to 
agree  that  at  lecst  saoc  chcngcc  vill  be  required  in  the  areas  of  entrance 
requirements,  training  and  assignments,  separate  promotions,  separate 
voces* s  corps,  and  entitlements  for  voeen. 

V.  What  the  Defense  SepgrtBgnt  is  Doing  to  Ooeply  vith  the  Equal  Rlghta 

Accncrent 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Eav;-  have  each  recently  appointed  r  Task  Force 
to  review  all  of  their  lavs  ane  regulations  to  determine  vhich,  if  any,  are 
discriminating  against  voren  end  to  pinpoint  those  vhich  cay  therefore 
have  to  be  changed  if  t he  Equal  Rights  Arendxent  becomes  lav.  Each 
Task  Force  Is  composed  of  c  broad  range  of  persons,  including  Judge 
Advocate  General  lawyers  end  nenpever  and  personnel  administrators 
sad  policy -makers .  The  Air  Force,  through  the  office  of  General  Hols, 

Is  taking  e  similar  look  at  their  lavs  and  regulations. 

These  groups  vill  be  making  a  very  thorough  review  of  every  lav  and 
regulation  vhich  treats  versen  differently  than  cen,  including  a  review  of 
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all  the  subject  areas  I  bare  covered  today,  as  veil  es  others.  Out  of  this 
should  come  sotae  very  concrete  suggestions  far  legislative  ropoeals  and 
regulatory  changes  to  end  ary  remaining  Inequality  of  tremtaent  that  still 
exists  today. 

These  changes,  both  the  ones  that  are  new  being  aade  and  those  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  sede  by  the  Services,  will  sake  our  military  departeects 
aa ong  the  soft  progressive  in  the  world  in  their  trsatesent  of  vosen,  .tnd 
will  be  an  exaepXe  to  other  branches  .if  the  ~ov  era-test  as  veil  as  to  private 
industry  of  the  kinds  of  opportunities  that  can  be  cede  are  liable  to  voeen. 

In  conclusion,  although  the  St-jal  Rights  daeatoent  stay  impose  scoe 
additional  military  responsibilities  on  vmen,  in  vj  opinion,  the  benefits 
are  tbs  opportunities  that  this  Aset stoent  will  bring  to  women  in  the  armed 
forces  will  far  outweigh  the  additional  duties  imposed. 
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mRCEucnoR  seas 


“Bis  attached  cost  analysis  was  prepared  by  Air  Farce  for  use  in  its 
interne!  studies  of  increasing  tbe  utilization  of  ailitsry  vosen.  The 
Task  Force  ves  unable  to  obtain  definitive  differential  cost  data  free 
the  other  Services.  Hence,  after  thoroughly  reviewing  the  aetbodology 
used  in  this  Ail  Force  cost  analysis ,  the  Task  Force  decided  to  use  it 
as  the  basis  far  addressing  Sub-Task  #5. 

The  Air  Force  cost  analysis  is  reproduced  here  for  background 
inf  onset  Joe. 


COST  AHALYSIS  OP  WAP  OFFICERS 


1.  Analysis  of  VAF  officer  accession,  training,  and  sustainment 
costing  revealed  that  these  costs  do  not  constrain  the  Air  Force  in 
recoesaending  higher  levels  of  WAF  officer  procurement . 

2,  Accessions — Cost  cf  commissioning  a  WAF  from  OTS  amounts  to 
$30.62  per  year  over  the  cost  of  commissioning  8  aen  free  the  same  source. 
This  results  from  higher  unifora  costs  end  higher  loss  rates  for  the  women 
during  training  based  on  1971  cost  date.  The  cost  per  WAP  commissioned 
free  ROTC  amounts  to  $19  06  per  year  over  the  cost  of  a  sale  due  to  higher 
uniform  costs. 

3-  Training — The  term  "WAF  reserve  officer"  will  be  used  in  this 
paragraph  to  describe  all  reserve  WAF  officers  in  the  Active  Air  Force 
inventory  vfaose  coGscissioning  sources  are  0C3,  OBMC,  OTS  and  ROTC.  OTS 
vill  be  used  to  identify  all  corcissioning  programs  except  ROTC  end  the 
academies.  Because  the  main  commissioning  source  for  VAP  is  OTS  and  only 
snail  numbers  were  procured  from  OCS,  OBfC  and  ROTC,  WAF  officers  will  be 
compared  as  e  group  with  males  accessed  from  OTP  and  ROTC.  WAF  reserve 
officers  show  slightly  tetter  retention  rates  than  males  cocnissioned 
from  OTS-  Since  this  source  of  males  is  cost  comparable  vith  the  commis¬ 
sion.  g  source  for  females,  the  best  analysis  of  male  and  female  retention 
is  based  on  a  comparison  of  WAP  officers  with  OTS  graduates.  Ken  com¬ 
missioned  from  ROTC  have  historically  st  cwr  better  retention  rates  than 
wooer,  or  men  free  OTS.  Improving  WAP  retention  rates  and  recent  changes 
in  WAP  policy  on  separation  for  orcgnei.cy,  dependents,  and  marriage 
reinforce  the  expectation  that  races  for  WAF  froc.  ROTC  will  become  fully 
comparable  with  male  ROTC  rates  as  we  access  more  WAF  officers  from  RCTC. 
Since  there  are  presently  insufficient  numbers  cf  HAF  officers  coemissioned 
from  ROTC  to  compare  wi+h  sales  free  this  source,  the  comparison  of  all 
WAF  officers  with  ROTC  oau.es  forms  the  only  present  basis  for  comparison. 
Conclusions  from  this  comparison  must  recognize  the  differences  in  these 
cce&Issioning  progress.  All  con  pari  sons  are  limited  to  reserve  officers 
since  regular  VAF  officers  are  represented  it.  insufficient  numbers  to 
aaXe  e  comparison.  The  differential  cost  trr  icing  women  Instead  of 
sen  is  based  on  their  retention  patterns.  Since  va?  accessed  through  OTS 
exhibit  better  retention  rates  than  men  accessed  from  the  same  source,  each 
additional  VAF  would  save  $77 -7c  per  expected  man  year  of  retention  based 
0.  an  average  training  cost  of  $4,612.00.  In  comparison  vitb  men  accessed 
frrm  ROTC,  the  «iA?  show  lower  retention  rates  and  would  cost  $204.13  in 
additional  training  coats  per  expected  aan  year.  Folloving  are  retention 
statistics  of  reserve,  noo-rated  Air  Force  officers  by  commissioning  source: 

Retention  after  ten  years :  OTS -Kale:  1**7% 

All— Peas  le:  17.04 

ROTC-Xaie :  26  M 

Ken  years  served  during  OTS-Kale: 

the  ^irst  ten  years:  All — Female:  5*15 

ROTC-Male:  5,89 

(See  Figure  1  for  retention  comparison  by  years  of  service) 
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Non*rated,  Reserve  Officers 


%  OK  ACTIVE  DUTY 


YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
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4.  Sustainment-- WAF  Officers  show  o  savings  when  costs  of  sustainment 
ore  considered  due  to  the  fact  that  women  generally  do  not  act  a3  sponsors. 
Figures  cn  medical  costs  show  a  savings  of  $318.85  per  year  on  each  WAF 
based  on  high  option  Blue  Cross  insurance  costs  at  single  and  married  rates. 
These  costs  were  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  numbers  of  male  officers 
who  are  not  married.  BAQ  costs  are  $263.40  lower  per  WAF  annually  based 
cn  the  cost  of  proposed  legislation  to  pay  married  WAF  and  their  military 
spouses  single  BAQ,  adjusted  for  the  number  of  males  drawing  BAQ  at  the 
’’with  dependents"  rate.  This  is  the  "cost"  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  is  an  underestimate  of  the  actual  pay  inequity.  This  based  on  estimated 
pay  impacts  of  HR  2335,  HR  2580,  and  S2738  introduced  in  92nd  Congress. 
Moving  costs  were  established  on  the  basis  of  a  move  every  1.9  years  for 
a  married  officer  and  then  adjusted  for  the  types  of  moves  which  are  mode, 
such  as  overseas  and  training  moves.  Considering  e  comparison  of  single 
versus  married  moving  costs,  compensating  for  the  proportion  of  married 
officers  by  grade,  and  converting  to  an  annual  basis  shows  a  yearly  savings 
of  $586.18  per  WAF  officer. 

5.  A  one-time  savings  is  incurred  for  WAF  at  time  of  separation  due 

to  single  versus  married  separation  costs.  When  this  savings  is  distributed 
over  the  number  of  man  years  expected  per  woman,  the  savings  amounts  to 
$129-00  in  comparison  to  male  OTS  graduates  and  $77*34  in  comparison  to  male 
ROTC  graduates.  This  difference  between  OTS  and  ROTC  rates  is  due  to 
different  expected  man  years  of  these  groups. 

6.  Annual  savings  per  WAF  amounts  to  $1,344.57  compared  with  male  OTS 
graduates  and  $1,022.08  when  compared  with  male  ROTC  graduates.* 

WAF/OTS  COMPARISON 


Added  Cost 

Savings 

Accession  $30.62 

Medical 

$  318.85 

PCS 

586.18 

Separation 

129.00 

BAQ 

263.40 

Training 

77.76 

$1375-19 

Less  Accession  Cost 

-30.62 

Total  Annual  Savings/VAF 

$1344.57 

-263.40 

(Total  Without  BAQ 

$1081.17) 

*  Legislation  on  equalization  of  female  BAQ  entitlements  would  eliminate 
BAQ  savings,  so  cost  comparisons  are  also  shown  without  this. 
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Cost 

Cftrisgs 

Acoersioa 

v  19-5* 

J^edical 

4  318.05 

Train! 

?C*.13 

r-cs 

SCC.  1-3 

$223-65 

Sopar&ti-or; 

77-3*» 

BAQ 

2b3-*o 

bws  Accession  Cost  -223,69 

&C2£.q3 

~ZZ<.kG 

Tctai  vitbcut  3KJ  $  f>6.68 

Ca^MTiftwi  includes  all  ICJ  officers  scissor*  5  vitfe  sales  fn»  BOB?. 


7 •  Toe  findings  cf  lb3s  anoly?-?  I«dsrote  Ci't  voa-s*  are  expected 
ce  v'oer  effoctive. 


COST  ANALYSIS  OF  WAF  AIRMEN 


1.  The  cost  and  effectiveness  impact  of  increased  utilization  of 
women  in  the  Air  Force  is  of  direct  concern  in  the  evaluation  of  objectives 
for  the  future.  Previous  studies  have  identified  potential  problems  in 
obtaining  return  on  training  investments  and  providing  inputs  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  skills  to  the  career  force  to  sustain  the  goals  of  Volume  III, 
USAF  Personnel  Plan  (TOPCAP).  The  analysis  included  retention  factors, 
training  costs,  support  costs  end  quality  comparisons. 

2.  In  all  studies  cn  utilization  of  military  vomen,  retention  has 
been  a  key  issue.  This  is  because  women  have  had  substantially  higher 
turnover  rates  than  men  during  early  service  years.  There  have,  however, 
been  significant  changes  in  WAF  airman  retention  in  the  past  few  years. 
Annual  turnover  losses  due  to  marriage  have  been  reduced  from  over  11$ 
to  about  3*5$  since  1967.  Turnover  for  maternity  is  about  6.4$  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  FY  1972  compared  to  9*6$  for  the  same  portion  of 
FY  1971*  The  reenlistment  rate  (number  reenlisting  divided  by  number 
eligible  to  reenlist)  for  women  has  risen  from  25.0$  in  FY  1970  to  37*5$ 
in  FY  1971  and  has  been  6l.l$  for  the  first  ten  months  of  FY  1972.  These 
trends  are  a  result  of  the  impact  of  policy  changes,  attitudes  of  women  in 
general,  acceptance  of  women  in  new  roles,  and  economic  trends.  Incentive 
programs  aimed  at  increasing  and  keeping  volunteers  are  expected  to  show 
more  effect  for  women  than  men  in  the  immediate  future  because  the  positive 
effect  for  men  is  obscured  by  the  decreasing  presence  of  draft  motivated 
individuals . 

3-  Retention  patterns  have  been-,  and  will  remain  key  factors  in 
evaluating  the  cost  effectiveness  of  various  personnel  sub-groups.*  Women 
have  hod  higher  early  losses  than  men  on  the  average.  The  time  pattern  of 
these  losses  is  of  direct  concern.  Early  losses  result  in  fewer  expected 
man-years  return  on  the  training  investment  than  the  same  loss  rate  occur¬ 
ring  at  a  later  point  in  the  career.  Air  Force  personnel  management 
objectives,  os  reflected  in  the  TOPCAP  volume  of  the  USAF  Personnel  Plan, 
call  for  providing  the  proper  number  and  mix  of  skilled  personnel  into  the 
career  force  at  the  end  of  the  first  tour.  This  calls  for  adequate 
reenlistment  r*»tes  as  well  as  retention  during  the  first  tour  .  Figure  2 
shows  the  percent  of  men  and  women  expected  to  be  retained  by  year  of 
service  based  upon  Calendar  Year  1971  data.  Retention  is  shown  for  the 
first  six  years  of  service.  Retention  of  women  in  the  career  force  is 
slightly  lower  than  for  men.  Data  reliability  is  limited,  however,  because 
of  the  small  number  of  women  in  the  career  force.  Complete  retention  data 
are  contained  in  Table  1. 


NOTE:  Characteristics  of  the  first  term  tend  to  exert  a  major  impact  on 

this  analysis.  Since  these  characteristics  may  change  significantly 
during  the  transition  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  the  nature  of  the 
first  term  force  must  be  continuously  examined. 
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4.  The  area  under  the  curves  in  Figure  2  represents  the  number  of 
ejected  man-years.  Over  the  full  career,  this  is  estimated  to  be 

5. ($68  mon-years  for  men,  and  3.736  mon-years  for  women.  Of  this,  3.56k 
man-years  for  men  and  2.786  man-years  for  women  ore  expected  during  the 
first  four  years  of  service.  This  implies  the  62.7#  of  men  versus  7^.656 
of  women  would  be  expected  to  be  in  the  first  term  force.  The  date  further 
indicate  that  19*8$  of  men  versus  15*7$  of  wonen  are  expected  to  enter 
the  fifth  year  of  service  based  on  1971  experience. 

5-  The  expected  career  estimates  are  the  basis  for  estimating  the 
trtal  annual  cost  trade-offs  to  maintain  a  woman  instead  of  a  man  in  the 
force  for  costs  or  savings  that  do  not  occur  on  an  annual  basis.  Training 
costa,  for  example,  are  assumed  to  be  incurred  at  entry  to  the  service. 

The  equivalent  annua?,  training  cost  would  then  be  the  expected  training 
cost  divided  by  the  number  of  expected  man-years.  The  expected  technical 
training  costs  for  courses  open  to  women  is  $2167* 40,  based  upon  the 
proposed  distribution  of  women  by  AFSC,  including  consideration  of  category 
A  and  B  skill  and  direct  duty  assignments.  These  same  jobs  could  equally 
be  filled  by  men  at  the  same  training  cost,  since  it  costs  the  same  to 
train  a  man  as  0  woman.  We  train  1.52  women  for  every  man  replaced  to 
sustain  the  same  size  force  (5 .668/3.736=1.517) •  The  cost  of  replacing  a 
man  with  a  woman  from  increased  training  rates  is  $197.75  per  year 
(2167* ko/3. 736  -  $2167.^0/5.668  =  $197.75)* 

6.  Accession  costs  for  women  are  greater  per  person  than  for  men 
because  of  added  uniform  and  attrition.  It  costs  $1549*52  per  woman 
versus  $l4l4 . 26  per  man  for  recruiting,  accession  travel,  and  Basic  Military 
Training.  This  accession  cost  per  year  for  replacing  a  man  with  a  woman 

is:  $15k9.52/3-736  -  $l4l4. 26/5. 668  -  $165*24. 

7.  The  added  personnel  turnover  from  using  a  woman  instead  of  a  man 
will  also  result  in  larger  numbers  of  personnel  in  OJT  status  who  are 
therefore  less  than  fully  productive.  The  data  indicate  that  women  up¬ 
grade  as  rapidly  as  men  of  the  same  aptitude,  and  that  high  aptitude 
personnel  upgrade  faster  than  lower  aptitude  personnel.  As  one  means  of 
estimating  non-productive  time,  the  expected  time  below  the  five  skill 
level  has  been  determined  for  men  and  women.  Of  this  time,  .154  years 
(eight  weeks)  are  expected  to  be  spent  in  school  based  on  the  courses  open, 
and  this  time  has  been  previously  accounted  for  by  inclusion  of  student 
pay  in  the  training  cost.  Part  of  the  time  after  leaving  school  and  before 
achieving  the  five  skill  level  is  non-productive.  Expected  years  below 
the  five  skill  level  are  1.075  for  women  and  1.2  for  men.  If  twenty-five 
percent  is  non-productive,  the  estimated  cost  of  additional  non-productive 
man-years  due  to  training  women  more  frequently  to  sustain  the  force  would 
be  $70.17  per  year.  This  is  based  on  the  pay  and  allowances  for  an  E-2 
under  two  years'  service:  /"(1.075  -  .154)  /3*736  -  (1.2-.154)  /5.668_7 

X  (0.25)  X  $4528.80  =  $70.17.  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  opportunity  cost 
of  reduced  capability  from  having  more  personnel  in  unskilled  status,  and 
will  not  be  reflected  as  a  budgetary  cost.  The  percent  of  time  non-productive 
will  probably  vary  by  skill  and  is  a  subjective  estimate.  If  an  adequate 

*  Expected  man-years  below  the  5  skill  level  for  a  male  is  1.2  years 
and  for  a  female,  1.075  years. 


supply  of  high  aptitude  men  is  not  available,  use  of  high  aptitude  women 
rather  than  lower  aptitude  or  non-high  school  groduute  men  will  reduce  non¬ 
productive  tine,  because  those  male  sub-groups  also  have  higher  early 
losses  and  have  slower  upgrade  times  than  the  overage  male. 

8.  Uniform  maintenance  costs  ore  greater  for  enlisted  WAF  than  for 
men  by  $6.30  -  $4.50  *  $1.80  per  month  for  six  to  thirty-six  months  of 
service,  and  $9.00  -  $5.30  =*  $2.70  for  over  thirty-six  months.  The  reten¬ 
tion  data  indicate  that  52.8#  of  the  women  will  be  in  the  first  three 
years  of  service.  The  monthly  cost  difference  is  computed  as:  (.628  X 
$1.80)  +  (.372  X  $2.70)  =  $2.13.  This  is  $25.56  per  year. 

9*  It  has  been  estimated  that  women  have  Permanent  Change  of  Station 
move  costs  that  approximate  the  costs  for  single  men.  Fewer  women  are 
married,  and  those  that  remain  in  the  service  and  experience  military 
moves  ore  usually  married  to  military  members  or  other  government  employees. 
When  two  military  members  of  the  family  are  moved  to  a  new  Joint  assignment, 
only  one  household  is  moved.  The  costs  associated  with  separation  moves 
are  computed  as  follows.  Average  married  separation  moves  costs  are  $930.00 
per  move  versus  $163.00  for  a  single  move.  About  68#  of  the  first  term 
airmen  are  single.  Therefore,  the  annuel  costs  are  32)  X  ($930)  + 

(.68)  X  (163) J  /  5.668  =  $72.06  for  men.  The  annual  costs  for  women  are 
(l63)/3*736  =  $43.63.  The  difference  of  $28.43  per  year  is  a  cost  savings 
for  separation  moves  associated  with  replacing  a  man  with  c  woman.  There 
is  also  an  annual  savings  from  total  rotational  moves  (training,  operational, 


rotational,  unit)  for 

women. 

MOVE  TYPE 

#  OF  TOTAL 

COST  DIF  ( MARRIED/ SINGLE  ) 

Training 

17.4 

$  652 

Operational 

24.7 

917 

Rotational 

55-4 

1923 

Unit 

2.5 

84i 

This  results  in  an  average  cost  difference  between  married  and  single 
airmen  of  $1641.86  per  move.  Airmen  experience  one  family  move  every 
2.68  years.  This  then  amounts  to  $1641.86/2.68  =  $612.63  per  year.  The 
cost  differential  is  estimated  by  assuming  that  women  cost  the  same  as 
single  men.  The  cost  estimate  is  sensitive  to  the  percent  of  men  married. 
For  the  first  year6  of  expanded  use  of  women,  the  percent  of  first  term 
men  married  is  most  appropriate.  This  is  32#  .  This  increases  to  62# 
married  for  the  total  airman  force.  For  the  early  years,  the  cost  savings 
are  estimated  as  $612.63  X  .32  »  $196.04.  This  could  increase  to  potential 
cost  savings  of  $612.63  X  .62  *  $379*88.  These  cost  savings  will  be  in 
money  that  is  not  spent,  and  could  appear  as  over-estimates  of  PCS  move 
costs  if  there  were  substantial  rapid  changes  in  W4F  strength. 
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10.  Women  are  expected  to  have  lower  medical  dependent  support  costa. 
Women  do  not  incur  costs  as  uponsora  to  any  significant  degree.  If  a 
military  male  marries  a  WAF,  the  marriage  in  effect  removes  the  WAP  as  n 
potential  sponsor.  The  savings  are  estimated  from  comparisons  of  family 
and  self -only  Hi-Qpt.ion  Blue  Cross  medical  insurance  costs.  The  total 
employee  contributions  for  self -only  are  $23.96  per  month  compared  to 
$58.46  per  month  for  family  coverage.  The  difference  is  $34.50  per  month, 
or  $4l4.00  per  year.  For  the  early  years  of  expanded  use  of  women,  the 
first  term  percentage  married  for  men  of  32#  is  used  to  obtain  ($4l4.00  X 
•32)  »  $132.46  as  the  potential  savings.  Over  a  longer  period  of  time,  and 
for  women  now  in  the  career  force,  the  savings  are  estimated  as  ($4l4.00 

X  .62)  a  $256.68.  This  is  an  annual  savings  per  female  service  member. 

11.  Women  do  not  receive  the  same  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ) 
entitlements  as  men.  This  results  in  reduced  costs  to  the  Air  Force,  but 
is  based  on  a  pay  inequity,  liie  savings  are  estimated  to  be  $99.40  for 
the  first  term  airmen,  and  $192.58  for  total  airmen  based  upon  the  cost 
of  paying  married  WAF  single  BAQ  and  adjusted  for  the  expected  percent  of 
men  married.*  This  is  an  underestimate  of  the  actual  pay  inequity.  CoBts 
are  also  reduced  because  fewer  women  are  married.  As  a  conservative 
assumption,  these  BAQ  savings  will  not  be  available  when  legislation  is 
enacted . 

12.  The  annual  support  costs  and  savings  from  use  of  more  women  can 
be  summarised  as  follows: 

COSTS 


Accession 

$165.24 

Separation 

$  28.43 

Training 

197-75 

Moves 

196.04 

Uniforms 

25.56 

Medical 

132.48 

Non-Productive 

70.17 

BAQ 

99. 40 

TOTAL: 

$458.72 

TOTAL: 

$456.35 

(Without  BAQ: 

$356.95) 

SAVINGS  (LONG  TERN) 

Separation 

$  28.43 

Moves 

379.83 

Medical 

256.68 

TOTAL: 

$664.94 

*  Based  on  estimaxed  pay  impacts  of  H.R.  2335 >  H.R,  2550,  and  S.  2738 
introduced  in  92nd  Congress. 
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If  the  BAQ,  entitlements  are  not  changed,  there  would  be  an  added  savings 
of  $192.58  per  year  in  the  long  term.  The  costs  and  savings  will  appear 
over  varying  periods  of  time.  Uniform  coBts  will  be  almost  immediate. 

The  other  costs  will  build  up  as  the  training  rates  increase  to  replace 
the  earlier  losses  for  women.  Savings  from  separation  moves  and  other 
PCS  moves  will  build  up  over  four  or  five  years  parallel  with  the  in¬ 
creases  in  training  and  accession  costs.  Medical  savings  will  build  up 
slowly  over  a  long  period,  and  will  be  felt  in  terms  of  reduced  load 
on  medical  facilities.  Medical  services  are  a  substantial  all  volunteer 
problem,  and  any  reduction  in  load  will  help.  The  savings  from  BAQ  would 
develop  over  a  long  period  of  time,  but  legislation  is  expected  to  remove 
the  inequity. 

13.  There  are  no  costs  included  for  construction  or  modification  of 
facilities  as  a  result  of  increased  use  of  women.  AF/DFXOH  has  indicated 
that  most  of  the  housing  adjustments  con  be  made  through  more  flexible 
use  of  existing  facilities,  and  that  the  Air  Force  policy  was  to  build 
housing  for  people.  Proposed  new  construction  permits  the  desired  flexi¬ 
bility. 

14.  Recruiting  Service  has  indicated  informally  that  implementing  the 
proposed  policies  for  recruiting  women  specifically  by  skill  as  we  do  men 
would  require  added  effort  by  recruiters.  There  may  be  a  need  for  increased 
recruiting  resources.  The  cost 6  have  not  been  estimated  in  this  Btudy. 

15.  The  findings  of  this  analysis  indicate  that  women  are  expected 
to  be  co6t  effective. 
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1564 

5.668 
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EXPECTED  RETENTION  TO  EACH  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
(CY  1971  DATA) 

MEN  NOMBN 


CUMULATIVE  CUMULATIVE 


YEAR  OF 

PERCENT 

EXPECTED 

PERCENT 

EXPECTED 

SERVICE 

RETAINED 

MAN-YEARS 

RETAINED 

MAN- YEAR' 

1 

1.000000 

1.000 

1.000000 

1.000 

2 

0.015000 

1.915 

O.765OOO 

1.765 

3 

0.861930 

2.777 

O.580635 

2.3^6 

4 

0.786942 

3-564 

0.440702 

2.736 

5 

0.197522 

3-761 

0.157331 

2.944 

6 

0.170357 

3.932 

0.113750 

3.057 

«T 

i 

0.162998 

4.095 

O.098963 

3.156 

6 

0.150936 

4.246 

0.084811 

3-241 

0 

✓ 

0.120447 

4.367 

0.047494 

3.289 

10 

0.113581 

4.480 

0.043552 

3-332 

11 

O.IIC969 

4.591 

0.043552 

3.376 

12 

0.108084 

4.699 

0.036279 

3.412 

13 

0.103976 

4.803 

0.036279 

3.449 

14 

0.102417 

4.906 

0.036275 

3.435 

15 

0.101250 

5-007 

0.036279 

3.521 

16 

O.IOO379 

5-107 

0.036279 

3.557 

17 

O.O99676 

5.207 

0.034537 

3.592 

16 

0.095078 

5.306 

0.034537 

3.626 

TO 

0.098682 

5.405 

0.034537 

3.661 

20 

C.O97092 

5.503 

0.034537 

3.6?5 

21 

0.046499 

5.549 

0.0l61i40 

3.712 

22 

0.029945 

5-575 

O.OIO965 

3.723 

23 

0.021770 

5.601 

0.005483 

3.728 

24 

0.017133 

5.618 

0.002741 

3.731 

25 

0.013415 

5.631 

0.001371 

3.732 

26 

0.011738 

5-643 

0.001371 

3.734 

27 

0.008757 

5.652 

0.001097 

3.735 

26 

0.006533 

5.658 

0.000548 

3.735 

29 

0.005331 

5.664 

0.000366 

3.736 

30 

O.O03987 

5.663 

0.000000 

3.736 

PERCENT  FIRST  PERCENT  FIRST 

TERM:  62.7^  TERM:  ih.ofj 


TABLE  1 
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